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THE 
NEWPORT a 
PRODUCTS 


Newport Acid Anthraquinone Blue B 
Greenest and brightest American production of 
Saphirol B 


Newport Fast Chrome Brown E B 
Identical with 


Anthracene Chromate Brown EB 


TRADE “ MARK 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Passaic, New Jersey 
Branch Offices and Warehouses: 


Boston. Mass.: Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia. Pa : Chicago. Ill.: Greensboro, N. C.; Gre 





COMPARTMENT DYEING 
MACHINES 


The illustration shown below is representative 
of the rugged machinery which we build for 


Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and 
Finishing Textile Fabrics and Cotton Warps 


The above Three Compartment Warp Dyeing Machine consists of three wood tanks mounted 
in cast iron framing. All bottom immersion rolls are mounted in removable frames so that each 
roll can be removed from the tanks separately. Bottom nip rolls are iron and top rubber covered. 
The delivery rigging consists of four traverse folders which lay the warps down in boxes or trucks. 


This machine is used for dyeing warps in continuous process, several chains of warps being run 
at one time. 


This type of machine is best adapted for dyeing direct colors in medium and dark shades. 


We Build Only the Best 


MAIN OFFICE ano WORKS: NEW YORK OFFICE: 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 30 CHURCH STREET 


THE 
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Textiles talk — 
do yours tell the right story ? 


HEY speak of quality—or otherwise. Solvents and 
chemicals can help. So R & H, with the exacting 
requirements of textile manufacturing in mind, empha- 
sizes the dependability of these aids to good production: 


CHEMICALS 


SERVICE 


Solvents for Cleaning and Spotting Out 





Chloroform, technical Tetrachlorethane 
Carbontetrachloride Trichlorethylene 
Solvent 260. 





All of excellent solvent properties depending on particular conditions. 


A Partial List of R & H Textile Chemicals 


Albone Naphthalene Sodium Bichromate 
Alcohol Oxalic Acid Sodium Perbcrate 
Ammonia Potash, Caustic Sodium Prussiate 
Copper Sulphate Potash, Carbonate Sodium Sulphide 
Epsom Salts Potash Bichromate Sodium Stannate 
Formaldehyde Potash Oxalate Sclozone 

Formic Acid Potash Bioxalate Zinc Chloride 
Glauber’s Salt Potash Permanganate Zinc Dust 


“Whe 
ROESSLER 8HASSLACHER CHEMICALC, 


709 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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ANTHRAPOLE OIL 





DYESTUFFS 


Suitable for every purpose 


FREE SERVICE 


Unexcelled dyehouse aid 


(a) 


JENNINGS & COMPANY, Inc. 


93 Broad Street Boston, Mass. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 


Oils, Chemicals, Gums 
and Finishes 
for the 
THROWSTER, DYER, FINISHER 
AND PRINTER 


Headquarters for 


SANITOSE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
A superior silk finish 


SILTEX GUM 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
The new printing gum 


DECERESENE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
The chemical degummer 


Office and Works: Jersey City, N. i. 


Our Laboratory at your service. 


UNEXCELLED FOR WOOL AND 
WORSTED PIECE DYEING 


REMOVES OIL SPOTS AND LIME 
SOAPS 


ELIMINATES THE CAUSE OF 
STREAKY PIECES, ASSURING 
LEVEL DYEINGS 


ARKANSAS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


233 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





FOWLER 
LLEANERJ 


HE Cowles Detergent Com- 

pany, specialists in the 
chemistry and manufacture of de- 
tergents for the textile industry, 
recommend Sol-Esco to the 
attention of every mill interested 
in the subject of 


Kier boiling 


Information will be gladly fur- 
nished upon request. 


THE COWLES DETERGENT COMPANY 
542 Commonwealth Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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SALT CRYSTALS 


A good product is the sum of good ma- 
terials. 














As to your salt—you make no mistake 
when you fill your requirements with 
International. Here is a quality prod- 
uct, mined and refined by the most scien- 
tific processes. 


International service is as satisfactory as 
the product. The two together relieve 
you of salt worries. 


INTERNATIONAL 


SALT COMPANY, Inc. 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Invisible But Dependable CAMEL DYES 


sae , ‘ Aceko (Acid) 
UR co-operation with you extends beyond an 
oe , ; Ethonic (Level Dyeing Acid) 
offer to help solve your technical problems. We 

. i 7 I | Amidine (Direct) 

yrevent many of vour dyeing troubles at the start by ; ' 
I A = . ? = ; ; , Sol-Amidine (Light Fast Direct) 
re - 2 V Foc aves. Our SCTrvice is ) 1 oO . 
producing only good dves ur service is put int Anibtthiees (Sides 


our products—and it does not come out in the wash. iii teas 


Samples, technical advice and practical assistance gladly furnished 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY 


75 Hudson Street American Dyestuff Manufacturers New York, N. Y. 





Branches and Warehouses: Boston; Chicago; Providence; Philadelphia; Toronto, Ont. 





“STANDARDS EVERYWHERE” 
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A Binder 
to Hold 
the Proceedings 


Bound in black cloth and leather, 
and stamped in gold. Strongly 
made, with a spring back that be TURN 4, 
grips the pages tightly in a stiff ie) 
pasteboard inner folder. 
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Can also be used for current 
copies of the Reporter; will hold 
eight issues. 


Price, postpaid, $1.60 
Address , f 


Howes Publishing Company 


90 William Street New York, N. Y. 
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SANDOZ 


We announce the latest addition to our 
line of Acid Alizarine Colors 


Alizarine Light Violet RS 


: Excellent fastness to light and great leveling power recommend this 
color for producing fast shades on Ladies’ dress goods, 
Carpet Yarn and Upholstery materials 


or 


Silk and Gloria Fabrics 


| SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
708-710 WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. Providen 


os 
Pitan tm. tan Cena sco, Cal 


» R. 1. 


UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
YORK AND COLGATE STS., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Announcing our new product: 


DIAZO BLACK BH X Conc. 
WOOL NAVY BLUE B X Conc. 


We 





CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








and 


also manufacture and recommend 


DIRECT FAST BLACK L 
DIRECT FAST BLUE 4GL 
DIRECT FAST BLUE 2GL 

BRILLIANT SULPHUR BLUE LM C Conc. 
DIRECT BRILLIANT VIOLET 2R 


OILS, SOFTENERS and TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 


CHICAGO, ILL. 















Established 1895 


BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturers of 
The Original 


BLEACHING OIL 


for boiling out Cotton, to produce a foua Jation 
for a Pure White 


High Grade Sulphonated and Saponified 


CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 
Para Soap Oil 


Solvents and Assistants for 
cleaning all Textiles 


B & L Bleachers’ Bluings 
and Tints 


Works and Ofice, ATLANTIC, MASS. 
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THE DYER, 


Calico Printer, Bleacher and Finisher. 





Dyeing Machine Cage with 
Detachable Top 


To load raw 
cotton, wool, 
rags, noils_ or 
shoddy it is nec- 
essary only to 
dump the stock 
into the cage, 
and it is readily 
distributed 
evenly  thruout 
the cage. 


With this top 
there is a tight 
cover for the 
Patented. machine. 





Request circular for fuller particulars. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. 


GROVEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 





The only Organ of these trades in Great Britain 
46th YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


The Dyer has already a large circulation in the United States and throughout 
the American Continent. 


Add the name of your firm to the list. 


Published on the 1st and 15th of each month by 


HEYWOOD AND COMPANY, Ltd., 24 Holborn, London, E. C. | 


Subscription 12/6 per annum, mail free. 
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Rohm & Haas re aio bay | Gaon 


We have specialized in the manufacture of 


Hydrosulfites 
and Allied Products 


Lykopon—Anhydrous Sodium Hydro- Formopon Extra—Basic Zinc Form- 
sulfite for reducing indigo and vat dyes, aldehyde Sulfoxylate for stripping dyes. 


for stripping, etc. 2 
es Protolin—Soluble normal Zinc Formal- 
Formopon—Sodium Formaldehyde dehyde Sulfoxylate for stripping dyes. 


Sulfoxylate for discharge printing. 
. — ' Protolin AZ—A special soluble Sul- 
Indopon W — Indigo Discharge Assistant. foxylate for stripping dyes. 


Our laboratory makes a special study of these prod- dyes from all classes of goodsare supplied on request. 
ucts and their application,and appreciates the We also manufacture in our own plants a wide 
opportunity cf co-operating with users in solving range of Heavy Chemicals,including Acids, Sodium 
any problems which the employment of these Sulfide,Glauber's Salt, Aluminum Sulfate,Aluminum 
products presents. Suggestions for stripping Chloride, liquid andcrystals, Tartar Emetic,etc- 


(Oy ae Factories 


Bristol and eae T Lolth sed Penna. 


40 North Front Street “oar 
PHILADELPHIA sO tet MIE Gloversville, N.Y? 


Boston,Mass. 















New York Boston Philadelphia 
2-4-6 Cliff St. 40 Central St. 583 Drexel Bldg. 


JOHN D. LEWIS 


IMPORTER AND EXPORTER 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 


——Manufacturer of — 


TANNIC ACID, COMMERCIAL 
TANNIC ACID, U.S. P. AND C.P. 
TARTAR EMETIC 
ANTIMONY SALTS 
CRUDE AND HALF REFINED TARTAP 
ANTIMONY LACTATE 
ACETATE OF CHROME 
FLUORIDE OF CHROME 
ACETATE OF IRON 
NITRATE OF IRON 
GALLIC ACID 
DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 
TANNING EXTRACTS 


Jobbers Of 
CHEMICALS ae STARCHES sie GUMS 






Union Color & Chemical Co. 


— INCORPORATED — 


110 HIGH STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 















SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Garfield Aniline Works 


GARFIELD, N. J. 


























ANILINE and ALIZARINE 
COLORS 














WE SPECIALIZE IN 











UNION DYEING, 

COMBINATIONS OF WOOL, 
COTTON, SILK, RAYON, 

LUSTRON, AND CELANESE 












PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Office and Warehouses: Fox Point 
Works: Mansfield, Mass. 
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BRILLIANT 
SULPHUR GREEN 5 G 


A straight color, fast to cross 
dyeing and very soluble. 






a want ad column 





in the 










Athens Daily Journal. ¢ 












Is brighter than any other Sul- 
phur Green available. 


To-day mills seeking 







experienced dyers ; . 
An after treatment of Perborate 
of Soda still further enhances its 
brightness and causes complete oxi- 
dization, thereby assuring a color 
that will not change on ageing. 


and chemists 










find them quickly 






through the 









classified column 


of the 






American 


DUNKER & PERKINS CO. 


263 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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National Solantine Pink 4 BL 


NEW ast-to-light product for 

cotton in all stages of manufac- 
ture, particularly desirable when deli- 
cate tones are required. 


Useful for union dyeing, leaving 
animal fibres practically unstained. 


Of excellent solubility and level dye- 
ing. 


Discharges clear with hydrosulfite. 





National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ils Applicable in the Dyeing 
ning of Cotton 


Turkey Red Oil—Its Manufacture and Uses—Mordanting of Turkey Reds on Cotton—Function of Turkey 
Red Oil in Calico Printing—Employment with Basic Colors—With Direct Colors—With Devel- 
oped Colors—Use with Sulphur and Acid Colors—In Lake and Paper Industries— 

Soluble Oils and Softeners—Soav Softeners—Emulsion Softeners 


By FRANK E. BURNHAM 


HE uses of oils in the textile industry are as varied 
as they are important. The different processes 
of carding, spinning, dyeing, printing, softening 
and finishing textiles all require the use of oils, and upon 
the selection of the proper oil the success of these opera- 
tions largely depends. _In this article it is proposed to 
describe the nature of some of the important textile oils, 
and the purposes for which they are the best adapted. 
Occasion will be taken, where necessary, to correct some 
of the erroneous conceptions on the subject that. still 


prevail here and there in the trade. 
TurKEY Rep OIL 
Turkey Red oil and Monopole oil which 


in properties and methods of manufacture, are known 
chemically as the alkali salts of ricinoleo sulphuric acid, 


are similar 


and are manufactured by treating commercial castor oil 
with concentrated sulphuric acid at a moderate tem- 
perature. Centuries ago Turkey Reds were dyed on cot- 
ton cloth and yarn with madder, oils and alums, and this 
process was in use until about 1868, when Graebe and 
Lieberman produced the first artificial Alizarine Red dye- 
stuff on a commercial scale. About this time, also, John 
Mercer perfected Turkey Red oil in his old print works 
known as Madder Clough at Oakenshaw, which is now 
a part of Clayton-le-Moors, Lancashire, England. Mercer 
had the distinction of dyeing on cotton the first Turkey 
Reds which were fast to boiling soap, and which were 
brighter and better than the former madder colors. 
Castor oil from which Turkey Red oil is made is a 
pressed vegetable oil, classed as a semi-drying oil, al- 
though its constants place it nearly in the non-drying 
class. It has an extremely high viscosity, is soluble in 
alcohol, very little affected by climatic conditions, forms 
with metallic substances, compounds which are neither 





sticky nor greasy, and is in general a reliable, stable 
vegetable oil. 

Turkey Red oil is manufactured commercially by mix- 
ing castor oil and sulphuric acid in a sulphonating kettle. 
This process must be very carefully performed, in order 
to obtain complete sulphonation without deterioriation 
of the valuable properties of the product. If the oil is 
not completely sulphonated, its solubility and emulsify- 
ing properties are diminished, and its value as a dyeing 
and calico printing assistant is materially lessened. If 
the oil is oversulphonated, or too high a temperature is 
maintained, a far worse result is obtained, since the oil 
is darkened in color, “burnt” and free fatty acids are 
formed by hydrolysis. Inasmuch as complete sulphona- 
tion is the most important and difficult process in the 
manufacture of this commodity, producers should main- 
tain a highly efficient manufacturing and chemical de- 
partment to carefully check this work by accurate control 
tests. After sulphonation is complete, the batch is thor- 
oughly washed with strong brine in order to remove the 
excess of sulphuric acid and any foreign matter. This 
is an important step because free sulphuric acid even in 
small quantities, has a “tendering” action on textiles. 

The product thus obtained is ricinoleo sulphuric acid. 
This is now treated with strong ammonia in order to 
neutralize any slight acidity and to form the ammonia 
compound of ricinoleo sulphuric acid commonly known 
as Turkey Red oil (sometimes also as Alizarine Assist- 
ant). 

Turkey Red oil is a light-colored, limpid fluid, a little 
less viscid than 


castor oil. Its odor is characteristic, 


although not objectionable. It mixes readily with and 


dissolves very easily in water in any and all proportions, 


forming opalescent emulsions, whose clearness or trans- 
parency depends upon the degree of sulphonation and 
In a neutral or slightly alkaline 


neutralization of the oil. 
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condition, Turkey Red oil should stand in a 10 per cent 
emulsion without breaking for several hours. This is a 
strong indication that the oil has been properly sulpho- 
nated and neutralized and is well adapted for use in the 
textile industry. 

Turkey Red oil is extensively used in bleaching, dye- 
It was first used as 
an assistant in dyeing Turkey Reds on cotton in place of 


ing, calico printing and finishing. 


vegetable oils, and not only was a great saving of time 
and expense, but the resulting color was much clearer, 
brighter and faster. The goods also had a much better 
“feel” or “handle.” 

The process of dyeing Turkey Reds on cotton is some- 
what complicated, and a special mordanting is necessary. 
The material is first thoroughly and carefully bleached, 
after which it is oiled in a slightly alkaline emulsion of 
Turkey Red oil in water, the oil forming about 7% to 10 
per cent of the emulsion. The material is next squeezed, 
dried, and aged or steamed in order to fix the oil upon 
the fiber. This process of oiling, drying and aging is 
repeated three times, when the material is steeped in 
water at the ordinary temperature for a short time. 

The mordanting is now done by treating the ma- 
terial with a lukewarm solution of iron-free aluminum 
acetate (red liquor) or basic aluminum sulphate, which 
is fixed by aging or steaming. A chalk bath is next given, 
as this materially improves the tone and brightness of 
the color, and also removes any excess oil from the fiber. 

The dyeing is accomplished by entering the mordanted 
cotton in a cold bath of Alizarine Red paste with chalk 
or acetate of lime. The temperature is slowly raised to 
about 75 deg. Cent., the material being worked until 
the bath is exhausted. It is of the utmost importance to 
avoid the presence of even traces of iron, if a clear, bright 
color is desired. 

After dyeing, the color is a dull red, and in order to 
develop the brilliant shade, the goods are steamed and 
given a vigorous soaping and washing. 
then dried, finished and packed for sale. 


The goods are 


For calico printing, the cloth is first prepared by oiling 
with Turkey Red oil in order that the resulting shade 
may be as bright and clear as possible. 
important 


This is especially 
when expensive goods like lawn, batiste, 
dimity, organdie, voile, crepe, chintz or cretonnes are 
being printed. 

There are two “styles” of printing Turkey Red on 
cotton, (1) the steam or “extract style,” and (2) the 
“madder” or “dyeing style.” The following is an ex- 
steam style” Turkey Red color paste 


“ 


ample of a simple 
for printing: 


Pounds 
Medium starch paste ........ Saar eee 480 
TRG TEAMRCOEE PORE o.oo cn cee cas cees 245 
Alizarine Red 20 per cent paste........... 130 
Acetate of lime solution................. 25 
Alumina sulphocyanide solution ..... Roce eee 
OME Wann cele Bae fe ak (at Oren at aces hte eens i Seed cd 1,000 
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After oiling and aging the cloth is printed with the 
above color paste, dried, aged with ammonia vapor, and 
steamed between “grays,” then washed, soaped at a boil, 
washed again and finished. 

In the madder or “dyeing style’ a mordant of iron- 
free acetate of alumina is printed on and fixed by drying 
and steaming or aging. The goods are next given a chalk 
bath to remove the excess of mordant and render the 
whites clear. After a thorough washing the goods are 
dyed Turkey Red in the usual manner, and the dyestuff 
is fixed only where the mordant has been printed. 

In calico printing Turkey Red oil serves a twofold 
purpose. In the first place, it materially assists in the 
lake formation—very likely by forming a complex lake 
with the mordants and dyestuffs. This fact is strongly 
indicated, inasmuch as by its use the resulting lakes are 
much fuller, brighter and faster (especially to light and 
washing). In the second place, it prevents frothing in 
the color box, thus materially assisting in the production 
of firm, full, uniform shades of color, and preventing 
“specks” and “misses.” 

Turkey Red Oil can be well used with all classes of 
printing colors and has many advantages over other oils 
and “foots” used for that purpose. Being miscible with 
water in all proportions, it lends itself more readily to 
the mixing of color pastes, is more easily distributed 
through the color paste, and never separates on standing, 
as is sometimes the case with other oils. Furthermore, 
as already stated, Turkey Red oil also enters into the 
color lake formed, which is not the case with other oils. 

Paranitraniline red and alphanaphylamine claret are 
two other colors with which Turkey Red oil is used 
where great brilliancy is required. 
printed by two different “styles.” 

One method consists in preparing the cloth with a so- 
lution of beta-naphthol, caustic soda and Turkey Red oil. 
The cloth is then passed through squeeze rolls, dried gen- 


These colors are 


tly and printed with a paste of diazotized paranitraniline 
for para red, or diazotized alphanaphthylamine for claret. 

Another method consists of printing on the beta-naph- 
thol prepare, drying and developing by passing through 
a diazo solution of paranitraniline or alphanaphthylamine. 
For a cheaper class of work soluble oil of a good grade 
may be used instead of Turkey Red oil. 


TurRKEY Rep O1L witH Basic COoLors 


For printing basic colors on cloth, Turkey Red oil 
may be used with a color paste, as it insures better pene- 
tration and fixation of the color on the fiber, gives more 
level, solid and clear prints, increases the fastness to 
washing, and minimizes the amount of fixing agent 
required. 


TurKEY Rep Ort witH Drrect CoLors 


For the dyeing of very light fancy shades on cotton, 
Turkey Red oil can be used with the direct colors, and 
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overcomes many of the difficulties otherwise encountered. 
For example, it enables the dyer to produce level shades 
of excellent penetration, as it prevents the colors dyeing 
too rapidly. 

Colors like mixed browns, chrysamine, etc., will dye 
more evenly and penetrate better if about 3 per cent of 
Turkey Red oil is used with them. 

PuURKEY Rep Ort witH DEVELOPED CoLors 


In the case of developed colors, the use of Turkey Red 
oil with the developer is strongly recommended, becausy 
it assists in dissolving the developer, and decreases the 
amount of alkali necessary, besides increasing the purity 
of tone of the color, also its fastness to light and washing. 
The fact that beta-naphthol and some of the metadi- 
amines will dissolve in Turkey Red oil, and that no caus- 
tic alkali is necessary for their complete solution, is of 
vast importance in the dyeing of developed colors on silk 


and rayon, especially on hosiery. 


TurKEY Rep O1L As DyEsTUFF ASSISTANT OR 
LEVELING AGENT 


As an assistant in the dye bath, when the direct colors 
are being applied to cotton, linen and silk, Turkey Red 
oil facilitates penetration, level dyeing and the solution 
of the color. It also increases the fastness of the result- 
ant color to various agencies, while at the same time ren- 
dering the colors fuller and more brilliant. 

Rayon offers peculiar difficulties in its dyeing, but 
these difficulties are to a large extent overcome by the 
use of Turkey Red oil in the dye bath. 


TurKEY Rep OIL WITH SULPHUR AND AcIpD COLoRS AND 
IN THE LAKE-MAKING INDUSTRIES 


For dyeing sulphur colors on piece goods and_ pile 
fabrics, like corduroy, velveteen, plush, etc., the addition 
of Turkey Red oil helps to dissolve the dyestuff, gives 
the necessary penetration, and greatly assists in the dye- 
ing operation. 

When used with the acid colors, Turkey Red oil, being 
unaffected by the addition of dilute acids, remains homo- 
geneous in structure, and is not precipitated as is the case 
with ordinary soaps. 

In the manufacture of such lakes as those produced 
by pigment scarlet, etc., the function of Turkey Red oil 
is to decrease or prevent the bleeding of the dry color 


Lithol Red and 
bril- 


In such lakes as those produced by 
\lizarine Red its function is simply to improve the 


lian \ if 


the finished color 
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When used with dyes like Lithol Rubine, its use is to 
make those dyes soluble as they are insoluble in water 
alone. 

It is seldom used in the manufacture of the ordinary 
lakes, but, when so used, it helps to soften the color so 
as to make its grinding in oil or varnish easier. 

Turkey Rep O11 in THE Coated Paper INpustTRY 

Although it is somewhat outside the scope of the pres 
ent article which deals with textile oils, a few words 
may be written with regard to the employment of Turkey 
Red oil in the paper industry. 

Coated papers and boards are prepared by applying 
a suitable miature of color lake and casein to the sur- 
face of the paper, the casein acting as a binder and 
fixing agent. 

As the casein solutions dry and age, they are apt to 
become brittle and unless a softening agent of some kind 
is used, the surface of the coated papers become scaly 
folds. To 
overcome this, there is no better agent than a neutral or 
slightly alkaline Turkey Red oil. 


and the coated color surface cracks off at the 


The softening prop- 
erties of the oil itself are retained in the color mixture, 
and the result is a flexible surface overcoming the ob- 
jections mentioned above. 

Turkey Red oil is also useful as a foam-neutralizing 
agent in this application as well as in those processes 
before mentioned. 


SOLUBLE OILS 


Soluble oil is generally understood to mean a castor 
oil soap formed by saponifying commercial castor oil with 
caustic soda, the resulting product being about 50 per 
cent soap and 50 per cent water. 

Under this name there are many preparations on the 
market which are liquids of an oily appearance, freely 
soluble in water. Many products of this nature are mix- 
tures of sulphonated oils, while still others contain vari- 
ous proportions of mineral oil in conjunction with a 
sulphonated oil base. 

Mineral oil preparations have a tendency towards 
harshness, while some of the other oils are liable to spon- 
taneous combustion. On this account, it is a good plan 
to try the emulsion test before accepting an oil of this 
nature. Soluble oils are used to some extent in different 
processes of bleaching, preparing, dyeing and _ printing 
with alizarines, mordant dyes, direct dyes, etc., although 
generally the genuine Turkey Red oil is preferable for 
this purpose. Soluble oils find their chief application in 


the finishing of cotton goods where a full, yet mellow 


“feel” is required. ‘These oils are widely used in the 


hnishins trade to give this full and yet somewhat pliable 






“feel” to cotton piece goods, and there are few, if any 
substances better for this purpose. 

In using soluble oils, care must be taken to select those 
which are homogeneous in structure and permanent in 
emulsification. Any separation of free oil in the emul- 
sion will cause unevenness in dyeing, and will also be 
detrimental to the finish. 


SOFTENERS 


As the process of dyeing tends to harshen fibers, meth- 
ods and materials are sought which will reduce this 
tendency to a minimum. 

The harshening effect is especially noticeable in the 
dyeing of cotton warps and yarns, and efforts to over- 
come this trouble have resulted in a demand for a class 
Cotton soft- 
eners may be defined as substances designed to reduce 
or prevent the harshening effect of the dyeing process 
on cotton; for piece goods they are used in the finishing 
process, with the various finishing compounds. 


of substances, known as cotton softeners. 


There are a great variety of substances on the market 
known as “softeners,” but they may be classified under 
two headings: (1) soap softeners, and (2) emulsion 
softeners. 


Soap SOFTENERS 


As this article deals chiefly with textile oils, we will 
be compelled to pass lightly over the subject of soap 
softeners. 
kind show their composition to be approximately as 
follows: 


Analyses of a great many softeners of this 


BE -ccced cnnmhandn ea’ ee 64 to 70 per cent 
ET ee eee ye eee 2% to 24 per cent 
By Scnihaunsawansneeseere was 9 to 6 per cent 

WOE ciseuden pine mcacaala ana 100 100 per cent 


As the softening properties of the finished compounds 
are based upon the softening function of the original 
oil used, it is usually better to use instead Turkey Red 
oil or soluble. Furthermore, soap softeners give a firm 
“feel” (not the soft, mellow “feel” 


precipitated by many finishing compounds containin7 


desired) and are 
zinc, lime or magnesia as a sticky mass which nullifies 
their value as finishing softeners. 


EMULSION SOFTENERS 


An “emulsion” is the “mechanical” mixture of oil and 
water, together with a slight addition of other substances, 
wherein the “original properties of the oil are retained” 
and not disturbed by chemical influence. 


It is upon this theory that the various manufacturers 
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of emulsion-softeners base their claims for superiority, 
and their claims are justifiable. 

This type of softener offers many advantages over al] 
other types. For example, these “softeners” are already 
emulsified and are ready for use immediately on dilution, 
thereby eliminating a lot of trouble in the finishing room, 
The best of these emulsions are neutral, permanent, do 
not separate on standing or dilution, and do not dull or 
strip colors. 

Generally speaking, products of this type contain cer- 
tain percentages of moisture and volatile contents, which 
are too frequently considered as an adulteration by buy- 
ers. The water contained in the best of these “softeners” 
is the minimum amount required to preserve the natural 
emulsification of the oil. Its percentage is quoted for 
standardization purposes and is not “added with inten- 
tion of adulteration or profit” by reputable manufacturers, 

Some manufacturers, aiming at excellency in the pro- 
duction of “softeners,” have added glycerine to increase 
the softening and hygroscopic properties of the com- 
pound. Many careless or incompetent chemists have con- 
demned these compounds, overlooking the fact that glyc- 
erine was present. In this manner, suspicion has unjustly 
fallen upon emulsion softeners. Progressive and careful 
buyers, however, are aware that prices are carefully based 
on the actual content of oil in these “softeners” and that 
the slight extra cost of the freight on the water content 
is compensated for by the ease with which the softener 
may be employed, and the highly successful results ob- 
tained. All these are important factors in reducing the 


cost of production. 


INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS PLANS 
EDUCATIONAL LECTURES 


The American Institute of Chemists feels that a better 
understanding should exist with the public in regard to 
the work which is at present being done in the profession 
of chemistry and concerning the work which lies ahead 
of it. For this purpose a committee has been appointed 
by President Treat B. Johnson of Yale University which 
recommended that a Speakers’ Bureau be organized for 
the purpose of enlightening the public as to the contribu- 
tion of the chemist to chemical progress. The efforts of 
the bureau will probably be confined at first to civic or- 
ganizations, boards of trade, semi-educational clubs of 
various types, and with a possible extension of the work 
to high schools. 

The members of the Institute are at present voting on 
amendments to the constitution which would require that 
the applicant be a citizen of the United States and that 
the educational requirement for Fellowship in the Insti- 
tute consist of six years collegiate and post-graduate 
work in chemistry and five years’ experience in the pro- 
fession. 

At the last meeting of the directors, Dr. C. H. Herty 
and Dr. M. L. Crossley were elected councilors of the 
Institute. 
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Foreign Dyes Imported Through New York 


and Other Ports During § 


September 


Compiled by the Chemical Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in Collaboration 
with the Chemical Division of the United States Tariff Commission 








KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS OF MANUFACTURERS’ NAMES 


1—THE SIX LEADING GERMAN COMPANIES 
IG—Interessen-Gemeinschaft der Farbenindustrie 


A—dActien-Gesellschaft fur Anilin-Fabrikation, Berlin. Founded 
1873. 


B—Badische Anilin-und-Soda-Fabrik, Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine. 
Founded 1865. 


By—Farbenfabriken, vormals Friedr. Bayer & Co., Leverkusen- 
on-the-Rhine. Founded 1862, 


C—Leopold Cassella & Co., Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
1870. 


K—Kalle & Co., A. G., Biebrich-on-the-Rhine. Founded 1870. 


M—Farbwerke, vormals Meister Lucius & Bruning, Hochst-on- 
the Main. Founded 1862. 


Founded 


2—THE SMALLER GERMAN COMPANIES 


BK—Leipziger Anilinfabrik pow & Kegel, Furstenberg. near 
Leipzig. Founded 1882 


CG—Chemikaliewerk Griecheln G. m. b. H., Griesheim-on-the- 
Main. Founded 1882. 


CJ—Carl Jager G. m. b. H., Anilinfarbenfabrik, Dusseldorf. 
Founded 1823 


GrE—Chemische Fabrik Griesheim-Electron, 
Main. Founded 1842. 


L—Farbwerk Mulheim, vormals A. Leonhardt & Co., Mulheim- 
on-the-Main. Founded 1879 


tM—Chemische Fabriken, vormals Weiler ter Meer, Uerdingen- 
on-the-Rhine. Founded 1877. 


WD—Wulfing, Dahl & Co., A. G. Barmen. 


Offenbach-on-the- 


Founded 1842. 


3—SWISS COMPANIES (ALL AT BASEL) 


i - vormals L. Durand, Huguenin & Co. 
1 


G—Anilinfarben-und Extract-Fabriken, vormals Joh. Rud. Geigy. 
Founded 1764. 


I—Gesellschaft fur chemische Industrie. Founded 1885. 
S—Chemische Fabrik, vormals Sandoz & Co. Founded 1887 


Founded 


4—DUTCH AND FRENCH COMPANIES 


i aa Ammersfoort, Ammersfoort, Netherlands. Founded 


NF—Niederlandische Farben-und-Chemikalienfabrik Delft, Delft, 
Netherlands. Founded 1897. 


CN—Compagnie Nationale de Matieres Colorantes et Produits 
Chimiques. Founded 1917. (Etablissements Kuhlmann 
merged with this company in 1923.) 


P—Societe Anonyme des Matieres Colorantes et Produits Chi- 
miques St. Denis (formerly A. Poirrier). Founded 1830 


5—ENGLISH COMPANIES 
Bro—Brotherton & Co., Ltd., City Chambers, Leeds. 
BAC—British Alizarine Co., Ltd., Manchester 
BD—British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd., London. 
Cl Co.—The Clayton Aniline Co., Ltd., Clayton, Manchester. 


CV—The Colne Vale Dye & Chemical Co., Ltd., Milnsbridge, 
Huddersfield. 


Hol—L. B. Holliday & Co., Ltd., Huddersfield. 
Scot—Scottish Dyes, Ltd., Grangemouth. 





MPORTS of foreign dyes through the port of New 
York and other ports amounted to 387,533 pounds 
in September, with an invoice value of $322,446. 

New York, 355,937 

$295,917; Albany, 19,625 


Imports by ports were as follows: 


pounds, with a value of 


pounds, with a value of $12,977; Boston, 11,633 pounds, 


with a value of $12,861 
at S691. 


; Detroit, 338 pounds, valued 
Imports of Synthetic Dyes 
1926———— | 


Invoice Invoice 





Pounds Value Pounds Value 

January 190,459 $184,018 403,984 $359,376 
February 479,027 477,255 373,259 365,268 
March ..... 487,804 435,891 527,964 488,501 
| 137.526 101,606 151,005 426,141 
May taut wi ahie 392,739 343,745 370,27 347,904 
JUNE... dca 333.319 317,896 376,668 333,654 
Ue aie abate 351,425 303,079 420 849 100,366 
August .... 380,414 298,15§ 330,674 303,612 
September . 387,533 322,446 298,858 285,642 

lotal ....3.440,246 3,084,095 3,553,532 3,310,464 


Five Leading Dyes, by Quantity, Imported During 
September, 1926 


Indanthrene Blue 23688 Ibs. 


%,.974 Ibs. 
Pah tec ya eae 7.000 Ibs. 
970 Ibs. 


6,612 Ibs. 


GCD (single strength).. 
Indanthrene Brown G (single strength)... 
Alizarine Light Blue B 
WHOSE ASUO BS bs 5s eed k Rae sen Ra 


BES Bo | rea 


Dyes and Intermediates Remaining in Bonded 
Customs Warehouse 
Coal-Tar Coal-Tar 
Dyes and Colors Intermediates 


(pounds) (pounds) 


January 31, 1996........ 703,159 763,409 
February 28, 1926....... 596,154 855,170 
March OL, 1926.66 <.csors.ss 147,588 896,530 
April 30, 1936........... 359,164 928 59% 
a) a 535,226 946 120 
June 30, 1906. ......6660 671,396 772,475 
July 31, 19%6........... 512,186 781,796 


Ames Bl. WOO «660.0% 557,852 690,031 





























































Colour 


No. 

54 

80 
105 
131 
145 
196 
278 
288 
316 


? 
25, 


326 
346 
376 
382 
409 
430 
436 






plication was adopted. 


Index Schultz 


Per Cent of Dyes by Country of Shipment 


— 1926 


Sept Aug. July June 
SONNY 5s xk wens 30.0 17.0 60.0 51.5 
Switzerland ....... 30.0 34.0 30.0 36.0 
MCE Sh, 65 '5.o:sh ees 3.0 2.5 2.% 1.0 
England ..... 5.0 0.5 1.4 q.5 
37 he ee 3.0 5.5 4.0 3.0 
CARAGR Sia 6o sed ee 7.0 8.5 ‘ 0.5 
RR ee tenes 40st whore 2.0) 2.0 1.5 0.5 
PROUAMG S66 50250000 ae 
FUT OUMETS: 6 cs ick<s a 0.4 
Imports of Color Lakes 
Invoice 
Pounds Value 
NN pss eh ow xcinine doe 2,773 $2,393 
Nae ARERR 1 ry wicih d ai bs canis navies 143 
eee Fie a Nn peer tite Me Oi) 6 soy 58 
MRI Fao aisec Gaps aya MGT Tas abt aesaiiol 8 834 esihes 
PEMD a Seas hsv tee eu aks, ates, won onoaueraes 3,360 3,077 
ME Sslncatnanemeecmesnnn ibde a 2,720 1,598 
Sere rr ee Tee ere 2,844 1,877 
PRN NU Roc 55 ale tise ce be pete gS 16% bh 
ND nko vs osetae chanics 3,900 2,502 


The dyes in this report are grouped by both Colour 
Index and Schultz numbers, and, in the case of those 
which could not be identified by either number, the 
classification according to the ordinary method of ap- 


As the pastes and powders of 


the vat dyes vary widely in strength and quantity, 
each vat dye has been reduced—in nearly every case— 
to a single-strength basis. 


DYES OF COAL-TAR ORIGIN 


Quantity 

No. Name of Dye and Mfr. (pounds) 
G4 Sorrel Hed A— CH). <ccccicsacivwcces 1,000 
ee a CL) koi e ss sissies ccs wowace a 100 
88 Acid Anthracene Brown R—(IG).......... 400 
Mee 46Cotton Pink. GN—CIG) ooiicc ccc caicecsenecc cs 200 
140: Jasmine, High Conc—(G). i066. 66. cee cae 1,102 
7S Acid Poncéatt B—(G) «oo. cisc ccc ccces sacs 220 
— Chlorantine Fast Red 7BL—(l)............ 551 
256 Sulphon Cyanine G—(IG).......... ....... 2,000 
273 Diaminogene NA—(C) 

Diazamine Blue BR Cone.—(S)............ 3,091 
— Diazo Brilliant Scarlet ROA—(IG)......... 500 
— Brilliant Benzo Violet B—(By) 

Diamine Brilliant Violet B—(C) 

Diamine Fast Violet 2FBN—(IG).......... 1,718 
279 Benzo Fast Scarlet 5BS—(IG)......... «as 00 
296 Cotton Yellow G Extra—(IG)............. 300 
ois ‘Commo Ribine: BGG). o:.c6oo. sac ce ccc cans 100 
319 Chiloramime Red 3B—(S).............0000000% 5,714 
339 Diamine Orange B—(IG) ? 300 
=> (Polar Med BoCone (a )iks.c ova asudscenada 1,014 
358 Chloramine Brilliant Red 8B Cone.—(S) 

Chloramine Red 8BS—(By) 

Chlorantine Red 8RN—(I)................. 2,602 
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Colour 
Index Schultz Quantity 
No. No. Name of Dye and Mfr. (pounds) 
443 — Acid Anthracene Red G—(IG)............. 100 
448 563 Gotton. Red 4B X—CIG) ee.cciciicccdccs cecias 500 
459 373 Congo Orange R Powder—(Q) 
Diamine Orange F—(IG) 0.0600 cc.cs seek cen 1,110 
516 2s Tee TWIG). bose. oe hiecaccwias cee <eneis 1,000 
561 449 Trisulphon Brown B Conc.—(S)............ 4003 
577 457 Trisulphon Brown 2G Conc.—(S).......... 4,003 
590 471 Polyphenyl Blue GC—(G) ................. 551 
628 206 Diphenyl Catechine G Supra—(G)......... 4,409 
632 18 Dipheny] Fast Yellow GL Supra—(G) 
Diphenyl Fast Yellow RL Supra—(G)...... 110 
636 19 Fast Acid Yellow 3G—(C) 
Fast Light Yellow 2G—(By) 
Fast Light Yellow 3G—(By)............... 2,746 
639 22 Supra Light Yellow 2GL—(IG)............. 403 
653 — Pyrazol Orange R Conc.—(S).............. 500 
658 M96 ~Setoelancine—(G). on... vids ccscisssacccecea. 551 
664 501 Acronol Brilliant Blue—(BD).............. 60 
657 503. Benzyl Green B—(1) 
Prioviridine B Sapra—(G)\s.0.6.65ocscee.cies 0s 1,763 
670 505 Light Green SF Yellowish XX—(IG)....... 400 
671 DOO. etton) Blues LCD)... esisicsiccais caw edeaie oodae 4,408 
677 512 Magenta Powder AB—(IG)............00. 2.000 
680 915 Methyl Violet NFB—(IG).................. 2.000 
681 o10 Crystal Violet Extra—(1G)u.5 occ ices sceces 500 
691 523. Fast Green Extra Bluish Cone—(IG)...... 4.875 
697 Deo Aeid Vielet-GB—= (1G) so ois sciences naweiss 1,000 
699 531 Eriocyanine AC—(G) ...... ents wien 1,102 
704 Ooo. aimaly Tete ARC) oo. 5 once evinces cacdcaadien 200 
fiz wae Patent Sine V—(IG) oo ceo ccsaacassecss ec 2,000 
714 545 Acidol Blue—(Q) 
Brilliant Acid Blue A—(IG) 
Poseidon Blue BR Extra—(IG) 
Poseidon Blue BXX—(IG)................ 3,539 
715 546 Blue Extra—(IG) 
Blue FF—(IG) 
ACVOmGN VERO OC). sins dn.5. 6 dtdacdawardnarier 2,008 
718 549 Brilliant Chrome Violet 4B—(DH)......... 110 
727 557 Chrome Violet—(G) 
Chrome Violet CG—(DB)..........00.8 008% 165 
729 559 Victoria Blue B Base—(IG)................ 150 
731 Se SION NSM 5 kb Sse vacace mre’ o micverive Sraseseraia-b ave 220 
735 564 Kiton Fast Green V—(I) 
Naphthalene Green V—(M) 
Poseidon Green VGGX—(B)............... 1,203 
736 soo Wool Blue G Extra—(1G).. .<0ccc osseous 200 
749 573. Rhodamine B Cone. (s. s.)—(G) 
Rhodamine B Extra (s. s.)—(IG)........... 5,100 
773 oe Pfytnrosme—(O)) oescs ccc accciisk.ciecowsieees 49 
774 en ae MI Oh a ces sacle wc twiewiowa 50 
789 — Patent Phosphine G—(I)................... 441 
793 G06 Phosphine GR—C1G): sseisiiccdic ccciciecasecens 3,000 
797 608 Patent Phosphine RRDX—(IG)........... 250 
801 613 Quinoline Yellow Extra—(IG).......... : 200 
802 - Quinoline Yellow KT Extra Cone—(IG)... 300 
813 196 “Maemosa. © “CONE ACG) oso oi ds icc dows caces.s 551 
815 618 Rhoduline Yellow 6G—(By)...... ...... 20) 
828 6/2 Rosinduline GXF—(K) .................. 308 
829 673 Rosinduline 2B Bluish—(K)... 931 
833 — Wool Fast Blue BL—(By) 
Wool Fast Bine GL—CG) .iss ccisccccsvs 2,355 
842 680 Methylene Violet 3RA Extra—(IG)........ 250 
865 Zoo Niwrosine. T—ChG) 2... oc.csnacacccs OUU 
(Continued on page 737) 
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OCTOBER MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN 
SECTION 


The annual meeting of the Southern Section of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
was held at the Hotel Cleveland, Spartanburg, S. C., on 
Saturday evening, October 16, 1926. The meeting was 
preceded by the usual informal dinner. 

\fter the routine business of the section was trans- 
acted Chairman Leonard S. Little introduced the first 
speaker of the evening, J. M. Hatch, secretary of the 


Belmont Processing Company, Belmont, N. C., who ad- 


Chemists and Colorists 


dressed the meeting on “Developments in Mercerization.” 
His paper is published below. 

J. E. Dean, superintendent of the finishing plant of the 
Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C., presented a paper on “Dis- 
charge Printing,’ which covered the subject with un- 
usual thoroughness and contained a great amount of 
valuable technical information concisely presented. 

Following Mr. Dean, John A. Law, of Spartanburg 
5. C., a leader in the textile industry of the South, ex 
plained clearly and interestingly the purposes of the 
Cotton Textile Institute recently organized. The ad- 
dresses of both Mr. Dean and Mr. Law also appear below. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. W. Ormanp, Secretary. 


Developments in Mercerization 
By J. M. Haten 
Secretary, Belmont Processing Company, Belmont, N. C. 

As you all very likely know, the mercerizing business 
in the United States is only a little more than twenty- 
five years old; we find the first patent covering the for- 
mula of mercerizing was issued in 1850 to John Mercer 
of Harvard, England, for whom this process was named. 
Mr. Mercer was chemically treating cotton yarn to in- 
crease the tensile strength and not to gain luster or gloss 
which we now mercerize to obtain. Mr. Mercer was 
using yarn made from very low grade cotton, putting it 
through a chemical process, increasing the tensile strength 
by about 17 per cent, removing a certain portion of for- 
eign substance, and reselling same in competition with 
those manufacturing yarn of a much higher grade. 

Mr. Mercer died in 1866, knowing very little of the 
wonderful possibilities held in his formula. There was 
practically nothing done in the way of mercerizing from 
the time of his death until 1890 when another patent 
was issued to a man named Lowe, a chemist of Man 
chester, England. Mr. Lowe was mercerizing yarn with 
out tension; a lengthwise shrinkage of about 12 per cent 
is the result of such mercerizing. Mr. Lowe was then 
weaving this mercerized yarn in stripe with unmercer- 
ized yarn, washing and ironing out, which would bring 
the mercerized varn partly back to its original length, 
thus giving him a gathered or puckered piece of fabric. 
Mr. Lowe was also using varn made from low grade 
cotton, and the luster he was able to obtain was of no 
commercial value. 

About one year later or in 1891 another patent was 
issued to a man named Thomas, who was connected with 
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one of the big German dye concerns. Mr. Thomas was 


mercerizing in order to give the yarn a greater affinity 
for dyes, and it was he who developed the luster on a 
commercial basis. Mr. Thomas was using, however, yarn 
made from high-grade Egyptian cotton, and it is very 
probable that Mr. Mercer and also Mr. Lowe would have 
developed the same luster provided they had been experi- 
menting with yarn spun from the same character of 
cotton. 

A basic patent was issued to Mr. Thomas in Germany, 
France, England and the United States covering this 
process. Mr. Thomas started mercerizing in 1891, but 
very little was known of this in the United States until 
about 1896 when his production outgrew the local con- 
sumption and be began shipping yarn into this country ; 
then the American manufacturer immediately set out to 
match this luster. 

So far as the mercerizing business in this country is 
concerned it might be divided into three periods: 

The experimental period, from 1896 to 1899. 

The litigational period, from 1899 to 1906. 

The normal period, from 1906 up to the present time. 


There are several concerns who claim the honor of 
being the first to mercerize yarn in the United States. 
Among these are the Acadia Mills of Lawrence, Mass., 
the Hampton Company of Easthampton, Mass., Aber- 
foyle Manufacturing Company of Chester, Pa., and 
Forest Brothers of Philadelphia. 

In 1899 the American Mercerizing Company was or- 
ganized by John H. Lorimer, whose company bought 
the American right to mercerize under Thomas’ patent, 
for which they were to pay Mr. Thomas the sum of 
$750,000 provided this basic patent would stand the test 
of the United States courts. In 1901 the Aberfoyle 
Manufacturing Company was licensed to mercerize un- 
der this patent through the American Mercerizing Com- 
pany. About the same time the Hampton Company 
started mercerizing without a license, and immediately 
a suit was entered against this company by Mr. Thomas 
for infringing on his patent. This case was not decided 
until August 7, 1906, when a decision was rendered by 
Judge Lowell of the United States Court of 
Mass., This nullified 
the Thomas patent, which left the same open for the 
use of anyone. 


Boston, 
in favor of Hampton Company. 


rom 1899 to 1906 there were several United States 
patents issued, covering mercerizing machines, and dur- 
ing this period there were quite a number of firms who 
attempted to start in mercerizing. But these were im- 
mediately faced with a suit for infringing either on the 
patent covering a mercerizing machine or one covering 
the process. 
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In 1906 the production of mercerized yarn was only 


a few million pounds. Last year, in 1925, there were 
something over sixty million pounds of yarn mercerized 


in the United States. For a long time it was claimed by 


practically all the New England mercerizers that this 
could not successfully be done in the South. One reason 
was that a few New England manufacturers held the 
secret and it was thought no one else would ever know 
how to mercerize, and another reason was that the water 
in the South was not suited for mercerizing. There is 
now no secret to mercerizing, and the later obstacle has 
long since been overcome by the modern purification 
plants and water softening devices. 

The first mercerizing plant to be established in the 
South was the Southern Mercerizing Company at Tryon, 
N. C., organized by Mr. Bacon in 1909. He started with 
a production of only a few thousand pounds per week, 
but now has the largest mercerizing plant in the United 
States on single yarns. More than 50 per cent of the 
two-ply yarn mercerized in the United States to-day is 
done in the South, and a great deal larger percentage 
of the single yarn. There are located in North Carolina 
three mercerizing plants on two-ply yarn and in Tennes- 
see the same number with a total capacity of over three- 
quarters of a million pounds weekly. North Carolina 
has four skein mercerizing plants on single yarn and 
South Carolina one. 


LUSTER 


Why yarn submerged in a certain strength caustic 
solution will add luster is yet to be determined. How- 
ever, by carefully analyzing cotton fiber we find the outer 
casing is a very thin undefined composition. Inside are 
the layers of cellulose. The caustic solution removes this 
outer casing and leaves exposed the cellulose which has 
by far a greater light reflecting power than the outer 
shell, thus increased luster. The twist is the most im- 
portant factor. Certain standards have been set known 
as mercerizing twist. 

The tensile strength of cotton yarn after being mercer- 
The strength of 


By analyzing 


ized is increased by about 17 per cent. 

no individual fiber has been increased. 
this fiber before mercerizing we find it contains many 
curves and kinks, but after it has been subjected to a 
certain strength caustic solution the fiber itself has been 
increased in diameter about 60 per cent, all the curves 
have been straightened out, all fibers paralleled, and the 
Cotton 
fabrics are being mercerized quite as successfully as 


clinging quality has been increased manifold. 


yarn, and it remains to be seen what the future holds 
in the development of mercerizing cotton yarns and fab- 
rics in this country. 
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Discharge Printing * 
By James D. DEAN 
Superintendent Finishing Plant, Pacific Mills, 
Lyman, S.C. 


That branch of the textile printer’s art covered by the 
subject assigned to this paper includes within itself so 
many and such diversified printing possibilities that a 
complete enumeration of them all might carry us beyond 
It will 
be well, therefore, to confine our discussion to a relative- 


the limits available for a treatment of this kind. 


ly few examples, as fairly representative of the field as 
we can readily hit upon, and (of choice) rather simple 
in their nature. At best, printing is a technical subject, 
and it is not easy in discussing it to avoid terms which 
may be unintelligible to those not familiar with the work. 
Print works are not common in this section of the coun- 
try—the industry is largely confined to New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States—and it is a fair assump- 
tion that many of those present to-night, though connect 
ed in some way with the textile industry, have little 
acquaintance with the technicalities of cloth printing. 
We must, therefore, beg the indulgence of any print 
works men present while we attempt to outline to the 
uninitiated just what discharge printing is, and a few 
of the effects secured by using it. With this warning 
before you, it is scarcely necessary to add that we have 
no hope of contributing to-night anything new to the 
world’s knowledge of our subject. It is merely a simple 
review of a few well-established processes which is to 
be set before you. 

As modern printing methods are more or less alike 
wherever employed, we shall here treat only of cotton 
piece goods printing. Iveryone, it may be assumed, is 
familiar with at least the operating principle of the 
textile printing machine. The cloth, in continuous open 
form, passes around a large central cylinder, between it 
and the small engraved copper rollers arranged around 
its circumference. Each smal] roll is engraved with the 
design, or part of the design, to be printed; each revolves 
in its own box of color paste, and lengthwise across the 
face of each roller rests the delicately adjusted “doctor” 
blade, which scrapes off cleanly the thick color paste 
from the surface of the copper, permitting only the paste 
carried in the engraved pattern, cut below surface level 
of the copper, to be carried on as the roll revolves and 
stamped upon the cloth. As each roller necessarily car- 
ries but one color and prints upon the cloth only that 
color fraction of a design which may consist of ten or 
twelve or more colors, there can be appreciated the abso- 
lute accuracy required of the engraving on each roll, and 


the perfect adjustment or “fit” necessary for all of them. 


*A | aper presented be fore the Southern Section of the Ameri- 


can Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, Oct. 16, 1926 


where the 
blotches of crude color in the prints frequently miss 


The familiar sight of the “Sunday comics,” 


their proper bounds by a sixteenth or an eighth of an 
inch, is an example of bad printing which could not be 
tolerated in the textile trade. 

Our subject being a special branch of printing, pet- 
haps it is high time that we narrow down this general 
discussion to the topic in hand. A definition may well 
be in order—suppose we try to state exactly what is 
meant by discharge printing, and when and why it is 
employed. <A discharge print may be described as a 
white or colored pattern obtained upon a dyed ground 
by printing on some substance which removes locally 
(that is, within the limits of the printed design) the dye 
or mordant originally covering the cloth. A plain white 
discharge merely cuts out the ground color upon which 
the print falls, leaving a white pattern surrounded by 
the unchanged ground color. A colored discharge is 
obtained by employing with the discharging agent some 
color, itself impervious to discharge, which is fixed upon 
the white space cut out from the original dyed ground. 
The resist, or, as the English call it, reserve style of 
printing, so nearly like discharge printing in effects pro- 
duced that it can well be described with the latter, is 
obtained by printing on the white cloth some substance 
capable of resisting within the limits of the printed pat- 
tern the dye of a bath through which the cloth is to be 
subsequently passed. As with discharge printing, both 
Note 
that both discharge and resist printing presuppose dyed 
cloth 


white and colored resist effects may be obtained. 


in the first case the cloth is dved and then printed, 
in the second the cloth is printed and then dved. The 
discharging substance is chemical in its action, reducing 
and destroving the dye upon which it falls. The action 
of the resisting substance is mainly physical (though 
chen:ical resists may be employed), its function being 
merely to prevent the action of dyestuff. 
NATURE OF THE DISCHARGING AGEN' 

The reason for employing these styles may be briefly 
stated. With the development of discharge work (we 
shall treat a little later of the resist stvle) an entirely new 
field of possibilities was opened to the calico printer. 
He was now able to secure upon dyed grounds white and 
colored printed effects which could be produced in no 


other manner. In explanation, we may say that trying 
to cover white cloth completely by color applied from 
the printing roller has never been very practical, and 
even when the physical difficulties of such printing are 
surmornted, it is impossible to penetrate the cloth with 
the printine paste sufficiently to secure a result com- 


parable to the solidity and evenness of shade produced in 


the dve bath. 


Resist printing, probably older in develop- 
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ment than the discharge style, had availed something 
Without a 
practical discharge agent, it was impossible to print a 


along these lines, but its use was restricted. 


bright and delicate color pattern upon a dyed ground. 
Suppose we desired to print, let us say, a pink flower 
pattern upon a blue dyed cloth. Without a discharging 
agent, our pink pattern falls upon the blue ground and 
becomes a violet. Using the proper discharge agent with 
the printing color, the blue ground is cut out within the 
limits upon which the print pattern falls, and the full 
It ap- 
pears, then, that the key to this new field of printing 


delicacy and brilliancy of the print is retained. 


possibilities (if fields may be said to have keys) was 
the discovery and employment of a satisfactory discharg- 
ing agent. Let us examine a little into the nature of this 
agent upon which the possibility of discharge printing 
depends. Such a compound evidently merits investi- 
gation. 

A number of substances, generally reducing or oxidiz- 
ing in action, have been used for this purpose in the past, 
and no doubt are still employed to some extent—such as 
the titanium compounds and tin chloride discharges prom- 
inent in English manuals on the subject; but the one 
agent now so universally employed that we can afford 
here to disregard consideration of all others is sodium 
hydrosulphite. The accepted chemical formula of this 
compound in its simplest form is Na,S,O,. For certain 
purposes, such as reducing an indigo vat, or stripping 
dved cloth, we can readily make a workable preparation 
of hydrosulphite by stirring zinc dust into a commercial 
solution of 60 deg. Tw. bisulphite of soda, using roughly 
a pound of zine dust to a gallon of bisulphite, and keep- 
ing the temperature of the reacting mixture within certain 
limits 
of this. 


a block of ice in the mixing tub will take care 

When the reaction is complete, a little caustic 
soda is added to aid stability, and the hydro solution is 
quite ready to use in keeping an indigo vat in working 
order—“‘sharpening” it, as the Germans say. It isn’t, 
however, very stable in nature, and such a solution will 
A bet- 
Hydro- 


sulphite Concentrated Powder was the old trade name. 


hardly be usable twenty-four hours after making. 
ter kind of hydrosulphite is sold in powder form 


In closed containers this keeps reasonably well, and is 
the material largely used in vat color dyeing. These prep- 
arations of hydrosulphite, indispensable in their field, 
were not of much use to the calico printer. They de- 
composed too quickly, and broke up entirely at high tem- 
peratures. It wasn’t until the formaldehyde compounds 
of hydrosulphite were perfected that discharge printing 
really came into its own. These are prepared by addinz 
formaldehyde to the hydro solution in process of manu- 
facture and evaporating in vacuo, from which point per- 
haps the most widely used form is separated by fractional 
crystallization. This product occurs as a white, semi- 
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translucent solid, chemically a rather complex formalde- 
NaHSO,.CH,O.2H,0, 
readily soluble and quite fairly stable, familiar to printers 
under the old trade names of Hydrosulphite NF Conc., 
Rongalite C, Hyraldite Conc., ete. 


hyde-sulphoxylate of sodium, 


Here was a reducing 
agent which really met the printer’s requirements. It 
kept reasonably well in the color shop, dissolved readily 
in hot water without decomposing, mixed perfectly in his 
printing pastes, and when cloth printed with it passed 
into the ager, in an atmosphere of slightly superheated 
steam, the compound broke up and came to life as a 
powerful reducing hydrosulphite which would discharge 
With such 


an auxiliary at command, an almost endless variety of 


a dyed ground without tendering the cloth. 


discharge effects could be produced. Let us consider 
in detail a few of these possibilities. 


SELECTION OF GROUND COoLors 


For a successful discharge print, the colors selected 
must obviously meet two requirements. That used in 
producing the ground shade must be of a nature permit- 
ting ready discharge or “cutting,” while the color em- 
ployed in the printing paste must itself be unaffected by 
the hydrosulphite used. Fortunately, a larze number of 
the ordinary direct dyeing or substantive colors, natu- 
rally used in producing the ground shades, are readily 
dischargeable. Some direct dyes, however, don’t dis- 
charge, and this is a point which the print works dyer 
must constantly keep in mind. Just why certain dyes 
will discharge and others will not involves some compli- 
cated chemistry which we may leave to the dye manufac- 
turer to explain. It is sufficient for our purpose to note 
that in print works dyeing the ground shades must be 
selected with an eye to the work in hand. For very heavy 
shades, such as navies, a satisfactory line of diazotized 
and developed colors is available; readily discharged in 
the deepest dyeings, and of good fastness to washing. 
This last point is important, especially in white discharge 
work, for the ground color employed must be capable of 
undergoing an ordinary wash or soaping without bleed- 
ing into the print pattern. A goodly number of print 
colors suitable for discharge work are ready for selec- 
tion. Many of the pigments, especially those of the 
color-lake type, will stand the action of hydrosulphite. 
During the war, when other colors were hard to get. the 
pigments were of considerable importance in discharge 
printing. Many popular basic colors, the most brilliant 
and attractive in the cotton printer’s list, are well suited 
to this work. Auramine, the Rhodamines, Thionine Blue, 
Brilliant Green, are representative of this widely used 
group. Nearly all the vat colors, a large and growing 
family, are available. With a possible choice among so 
many excellent colors, perfectly adapted to the work. 1 
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is not surprising that varied and beautiful effects can 
be obtained. 
lhe first example selected for illustration is the 


simplest discharge print to be found—a plain white 


discharge on a navy blue ground. The cloth was dyed 
on the jiggs in the dyehouse, diazotized and devel- 
oped, washed and perhaps soaped as well, dried and 


wound on rolls for the print room. Here the dyed 
cloth is printed with the white discharge paste (one 
roller will do for a simple pattern such as the polka 
dot), dried on the drying cans behind the print ma- 
chine, passed through the hydrosulphite ager, given 
a light wash or soaping, dried and finished. Though 
we do not propose here to go deeply into printing 
formulas, a general indication of the composition of 
the white discharge employed may be oi interest. 
(ne hundred parts by weight of a typical white dis- 
charge for heavy shades may contain in round num- 
bers 15 parts of hydrosulphite, 65 of starch paste, 10 
of zine oxide, 24% of glycerine and 7!4 of water. Zine 
oxide is usually employed in these prints, as the for- 
mula indicates, and of course the quantity of hydro 
used may be varied to meet the resistance encountered 
in discharging. Sometimes a little anthraquinone is 
added to assist the hydro by its catalytic action. As 
the cloth leaves the drying cans after printing, the 
pattern upon it is hardly perceptible except for the 
small amount cf zine white present. In the ager, how- 
ever, the hydro does its part, the ground shade is cut 
out where the print has fallen, and a washing to clear 
the white is all that is necessary before the cloth is 
ready for finishing. The ager to which we have re- 
ferred is an iron box or chamber, ranging from 16 to 
30 feet in length, in which an atmosphere of steam is 
maintained, the air being excluded as completely as 
possible, and through which the printed cloth travels 
at a controlled speed, usually such that a given yard 
requires from three to four minutes to complete its 
passage. The temperature and moisture content of 
the ager steam are adjusted to those conditions which 
experience has proved to be best suited to the par- 
ticular style of print being handled. Though some 
kinds of prints will stand or require a certain amount 
of moisture in the steam, it is essential that all hydro 
work should be thoroughly dried before entering 


the ager. 
WHERE DisciuARGE IS NECESSARY 
Pigment and basic colors are used to produce dis 


great beauty. Their employment is a little more 


complicated than in the case of white discharge alone, 


for neither of these types possesses affinity for cotton 
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charge prints of endless variety and sometimes of 


REPORTER 


cloth, and their printing pastes must contain the 
color, the hydro for discharge, and some agent whose 
function is the fixation of the color on the fiber. For 
the basic dyes a solution of tannic acid in alcohol is 
usually employed, while a little albumen, which coagu- 
lates during the steam treatment, serves for the pig- 
ments. A somewhat longer exposure to the steam 
atmosphere, to assist the fixation of the colors, may 
be given to this class of discharge. In the large 
variety of shades used in printing these designs, 
it is by no means necessary to discharge each one 
into the dyed ground. The hydro is used only 
where it is required to retain the brightness and 
delicacy of the print color. If, for example, a deep 
blue pattern is to be printed on a light blue ground, 
there is no occasion to discharge it in, for the deep 
blue will be quite satisfactory if simply overprinted 
on the lighter ground. The pigment black which 
appears so frequently in these designs requires no dis- 
charge, for a black is usually a black, no matter what 
color underlies it. 


It is a question for the nice judg- 
ment of the colorist in charge to decide just where the 
line is to be drawn, and where discharge is or is not 
necessary. Irequently he has to resort to actual ex- 
periment to settle the problem. Except for the steam 
ing treatment, these goods are handled just as the 
white discharge prints already described, though the basic 
prints may be run through a solution of antimony 
salt to aid fixation prior to the final wash _ before 


finishing. 
Vat Coror DISCHARGES 


The vat colors, because of their greater cost gener- 
ally employed on the finest grades of work, lend them- 
selves naturally to this kind of printing. A vat color 
requires hydrosulphite to reduce and render it soluble 
for printing—with many of them reduction and pen- 
etration of the fiber take place in the ager—so it is 
simple in discharge printing to add a little extra 
hydro to take care of the ground shade. These prints 
are dried, aged and chromed, and as they usually re- 
quire a hot soaping for their development, may re- 
ceive that treatment up to the limit that the ground 
shade will stand. Developed or coupled colors are 
usually employed in dyeing the grounds for this class 
of work, as they are faster to washing than the reg- 


ular direct colors. 
ANILINE Brack Resist Styt.i 


\Ve have previously referred to the resist prints as 
resembling the discharge style in effects produced, 


though different in application. There is but one type 
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of resist print that we propose to mention here—the 
style is not strictly a part of our subject—and that is 
the one used in connection with dyeing Aniline Black. 





No finer black on cotton than that formed by the oxi- 
dation of aniline has ever been known, and it has been 
enormously used for many years. It is so resistant 
to all color-destroying influences that once developed 
it cannot be discharge printed. Strong hydro applica- 
tion may temporarily reduce the color and turn it 
brown, but it soon oxidizes back again to a black. 
Aniline black is dyed, in general terms, by passing 
cloth through a bath composed of aniline in soluble 
form—usually the hydrochloride—and oxygen sup- 
plier (chlorate of soda) and an oxygen carrier, such 
The cloth is then dried, passed 
through the ager, and generally given a chroming or 


as prussiate of soda. 


equivalent treatment to complete the development of 
the black. It was discovered that certain substances 
applied to the cloth before dyeing would successfully 
resist the action of the aniline bath. From this fact 
the aniline resist print is developed. Oxide of zinc is 
a popular substance for this resist, though other agents 
such as the tin compounds are used. Basic colors will 
function in combination with the zine white, so both 
With the 


printing paste finely ground zine oxide is incorporated, 


white and colored resists are possible. 


and dissolved basic dye is added if a color resist is 
desired. The undyed cloth is then printed, dried, 
padded with the aniline dye liquor, 
chromed and soaped. The process is simple, and the 


dried, aged, 
results striking and effective. 
A pa- 


per of this nature could hardly be considered complete 


One special type remains for consideration. 


if it failed to touch upon the discharge printing of 
indigo. This color is in itself perhaps the most inter- 
esting of all the dyes, and its successful discharge in- 
volves as clever a bit of chemistry as the printing 
industry has known. Indigo has been employed as a 
coloring matter for fabrics pretty well throughout the 
range of recorded history. Text-books tell us it has 
been identified on the fiber of Egyptian mummy wrap- 
pings dating back some five thousand years, which, 
compared to our modern coal-tar colors, is an impos- 
ing antiquity indeed. It may be noted in passing, 
though, that in one way indigo is compelled to yield 
rank of seniority to those earliest of all coloring mat- 
ters, the natural pigment earths—used by ancient men 
to enrich their drawings on the walls of Altamiran 
caverns some 25,000 years ago, if we may accept the 
As a dye for fabrics, how- 
ever, indigo is undoubtedly very old. It is also the 


first of the type of vat colors, the forerunner of a long 


estimates of scientists. 


line of the best dyes modern chemical science has 


produced. Indeed, many of the most widely used to- 
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day of these vat dyes are halogenated derivatives of 
indigo—synthetic indigo, of course. These brominated 
children possess better dyeing qualities than the 
parent. This recalls an interesting story which two 
or three years ago went the rounds of the technical 
journals. It related to the rediscovery of the famous 
Tyrian purple, the color of kings and emperors—a dye 
of marvelous beauty—and of price as well. Its secret 
had perished with the ancients, its preparation was 
the lost art of an older day, but tradition had pre- 
served the tale of its glory, and, more to the point, 
the fact that it had been prepared from a shellfish, 
humble inhabitant of eastern Mediterranean shores, 
known as the Murex. A practical minded German 
scientist gathered Murex in numbers, collected from 
each the tiny drop of mysterious dye liquor which the 
neck vein yielded, and when enough was secured, an- 
alyzed it. Strangely enough, this mysterious coloring 
substance, the wonder of ancient days, proved to be 
chemically identical with one of the lower-brominated 
indigo derivatives, one which modern dyers had long 
discarded, as too dull and fugitive, in favor of the 
iconoclastic 


more highly brominated series. Thus 


science destroys our cherished myths. But it is an 


interesting story, and its connection (somewhat re- 


mote) with indigo is our excuse for repeating it here. 
DIscHARGE PRINTING OF INDIGO 

The discharge printing of indigo is of great impor- 

tance, and, as we have intimated, involved some clever 

White 

In this 


chemistry before the process was perfected. 
printed indigo-dyed cloth is enormously used. 
section of the country where the blue jeans are popu- 
lar, the printed effect is not so much in evidence, the 
jeans, as far as the writer has observed, being usually 
either plain dyed or presenting a chambray effect, 
gained by using indigo-dyed warps with white filling, 
and having no printing at all. In other sections the 
overall or jumper of printed indigo is in favor, and 
an astonishing yardage of cloth dyed with indigo and 
discharge printed with pencil stripe or dot pattern is 
turned out each year. Regular hydrosulphite com- 
pounds cannot be used to discharge indigo. To be 
sure, it discharges, or at least reduces, readily enough, 
but true to its vat nature the reduced indigo reoxidizes 
as soon as it comes out of the ager. Many attempts 
were made, by placing a wash box close to the ager. 
to run the cloth into a hot alkaline solution as soon as 
it left the steam, hoping to wash out the reduced indi- 
go in the print pattern before it could oxidize back to 
a blue. However, it was too uncertain a method, and 
results were unsatisfactory. The chrome and acid 


cutting mixtures with which indigo was discharged 
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before better methods were perfected certainly pro- 
duced a good white—there was no doubt about their 
efficiency. However, it was vicious stuff to handle in 
the print room, and to put on cotton cloth, and there 
was always the danger, if the acid mixture was not 
entirely washed out after printing, of the cloth fall- 
ing to pieces—sometimes on the customer’s shelves. 
Something better was needed for a proper indigo dis- 
charge, and the German chemists produced it. After 
careful research an organic compound was hit upon— 
a complex benzyl derivative, named Leucotrope W— 
which in the presence of zinc oxide would unite in the 
ager with reduced indigo to form a permanent com- 
pound, really a new dyestuff, yellow to orange in 
color, which was unaffected by the atmosphere but 
readily soluble in alkalies. This discovery solved 
difficulty of 
Hydrosulphite CL, a product formed by adding the 


perfectly the great indigo discharge. 
new Leucotrope to the old Hydrosulphite NF Conc., 
appeared upon the market. When indigo-dyed cloth 
was printed with it and passed through the ager the 
hydrosulphite reduced the indigo in the regular way, 
and the Leucotrope combined with the indigo thus 
reduced to form a 


permanent orange colored com- 


pound, impervious to air and moisture. \When passed 
through a bath of hot dilute soda ash or caustic the 
yellow-orange print was dissolved entirely away and 
the clean white discharge pattern left on the cloth. 
A troublesome problem had been neatly solved. 
This completes the list of examples selected in illus- 
The treatment here of the 
technique of discharge printing has been sketchy in 


tration of our subject. 


the extreme, and there are many important colors and 
styles belonging to this department which we have 
Other 
been many, even among the subjects discussed. How- 
ever, details of this kind should be treated 
certain discrimination. 


entirely omitted. omissions have doubtless 
with a 
Not every one has Dr. Slos- 
son’s gift for investing a technical subject with lively 
dramatic interest, and to introduce into such a paper 
the highly complicated detail of printing formulas or 
aging data would neither tend to keep it from the 
dry-as-dust class, nor, it may be assumed, greatly 
benefit the average listener. Such information (it 
may be found in the printing manuals) is of value only 
to the specialist, and may be reserved for discussion 
among experts. We have tried to outline in simple 
fashion the main elements of discharge printing, and 


+ 


to illustrate a few of the results it yields. If we have 
succeeded in conveying such information with a fair 
degree of clearness, the purpose of this article may 


be considered fully accomplished. 


The Purposes of the Cotton Textile Institute* 


By Joun A. Law 
As I see it, the prime object ot the Cotton Textile 
Institute, now in process of organization, or as dear old 
Dr. Carlisle used to express it, the “magnum opus” of 
the institute—its great work—is to increase the use of 
cotton goods, to create new uses, to find new markets, if 
possible, some that we have lost, and in every way to 
provide outlets for cotton textile products. 

There are, of course, innumerable necessary steps to- 
ward the accomplishment of this end. There must be a 
united purpose, made effective through an organization 
national in its scope. There must doubtless be a group- 
ing of the different mills producing similar products, or 
catering to similar trades. There must unquestionably 
be exhaustive study of the conditions affecting the in- 
dustry, statistics showing these conditions must be com- 
piled and the pathway illuminated not only by the light 
of past experience, but by the—at times—blinding glare 
of new conditions. 

There must be scrutinies and comparisons of cost, with 
There 
must be price comparisons and influences exerted that 


better cost analyzing and accounting methods. 


tend to stabilization of prices, without, however, agree- 
ments that may be construed as combinations in restraint 
of trade, the real object, as above stated, being to expand 
trade rather than to restrict it. There must be more con- 
certed efforts toward elimination of waste and a better 
utilization of our waste products, and, of far greater im- 
mentioned, 
there must be created closer ties and closer relations with 


portance than some of the matters above 


the allied industries—such as your own-——or what really 
may be termed branch industries of cotton manufactur- 
ing, daily becoming more and more numerous, and of 
greater and greater importance. 

That a task of such magnitude can be accomplished 
within a short space of time, or that the institute can be 
expected to prove an immediate panacea for our ill is, 
of course, not expected by those who have been attempt- 
ing to develop the movement, but that a start along such 
lines is absolutely essential to the welfare of the industry, 
I am sure I need not argue before this group of men. 

sasic HANpDICAPS IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
The 
cotton manufacturing industry has for some time past 
been floundering. 


We had just as well face the situation squarely. 


In New England all that has saved 
the situation from disaster has been the strong financial 
position of well established mills, due to earnings of 
previous years. In the South, adequate profits on the 


*An address before the Southern Section of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists. Oct. 16, 1926. 
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investment have not recently been possible, even with 
our much heralded advantages. 

very industry has certain elemental features, or char- 
acteristics, differentiating it from other industries. Per- 
haps I might say that every industry has certain basic 
handicaps not common to other industries. To my mind, 
two of the most important elemental features in the tex- 
tile industry are, first, the large investment in proportion 
to the value of the manufactured product, or output, and, 
second, the large number of people necessary in the opera- 
tion of the plant. 

The value of the output of the average cotton mill 
seldom exceeds the amount invested in the plant. In 
other words, the average cotton manufacturer can make 
but one turnover of his stock, a condition which to the 
It stands 
to reason that under such conditions continuous plant 


average merchant would soon spell bankruptcy. 


operation is vital to success, or, in other words, that cur 
tailmment of output automatically increases this basic 
handicap. 

While ranking, perhaps, third, in importance, the tex- 
tile industry, we are told, ranks first in number of people 
dependent upon it. It is hardly necessary to argue that 
this fact carries with it the great responsibility of pro- 
viding for the large number of people, and keeping them 
this 


done if the mills are to be periodically closed down and 


profitably and happily employed—and cannot be 
the people turned out to graze. 

Mention is made of these two elemental characteristics 
not with a view of arguing against curtailment, which 
may at times be necessary, just as doctors find it neces- 
sary at times to starve a patient, but it should be only 
with a view of arresting, and thereby correcting disease, 
and not a continuous or permanent treatment. 

Qn the other hand, a constructive effort to provide new 
outlets and extend the uses of cotton goods, already so 
wonderfully varied, seems to me a task that may well 
challenge the talent of those inside and out of the in- 
dustry. 

What more practical or more permanent help can be 
extended to the cotton farmer than opening up outlets 
for various manufactured products to which his raw 
What could be more helpful to the 
nations of the world than supplying this cheapest, most 


cotton is essential ? 


comfortable, most sanitary of all clothing, in ample quan- 


? 


tity and in ever increasing variety of styles: 


VALUE OF ORGANIZATION 

Almost all of the larger industries in this country have 
been made more effective through closer organization. 
In fact there is none, that I know of, of similar impor- 
tance to the textile industry that is as yet unorganized. 


The fact that there have been, and still are, marked 


“16 


sectional differences in the industry only makes co-opera- 
tion, at least along selected lines, that much more neces- 
sary, this in reality being the natural—not to say inevi- 
table—way of gradually removing such differences. 

Existing organizations representing such allied indus- 
tries as converters, finishers and jobbers of cotton cloths, 
as well as those engaged in the merchandising of raw 
cotton, have, perhaps, wondered why a place has not ere 
this been created for them in the organization, but in view 
of the obstacles within the manufacturing industry alone 
which had to be overcome, I am sure that it was the part 
of wisdom for the organization to have been developed 
as it has been, and that proper ties will soon be made 
with these natural allies. 

The movement, since its inception during the present 
year, has assumed surprising and most gratifying momen- 
tum. Twenty million spindles, or more than one-half of 
the industry, are signed up in advance of the formai 


organization meeting. Geo. S. Sloan, heretofore secre- 


tary of the Copper and Brass Institute, has been em- 
ployed as secretary. 

While the chief executive officer has not yet been de- 
cided upon, it is understood that he will be selected from 
outside the industry, and will be a man of outstanding 
rank and ability. 

In my judgment the movement unquestionably marks 
a new era in cotton manufacturing, and its benefit not 
only to the cotton manufacturer but to the producer of 
raw cotton on the one hand and the finisher and user of 
cotton goods on the other is, it seems to me, a matter 
solely of proper organization and team work. 


OCTOBER MEETING OF THE RHODE 
ISLAND SECTION 


The October meeting of the Rhode Island Section 
of the American Assoliation of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists the the Providence 
Kngineering Society, 44 Washington Street, 


was held in rooms of 
Provi- 
dence, R. 1L., Friday evening, October 15, 1926, at 
8 p. m. 

>. S. Hollander, 


Chief Chemist of the Rohm & Haas Company, and 


The speaker of the evening was Dr. ¢ 


the subject of the paper was “The Manufacture and 
Use of Hydrosulphites.” 
At the conclusion of Dr. Hollander’s speech there 
Was an interesting discussion, after which a rising 
vote of thanks was extended the speaker. 
The meeting adjourned at 9.30. 
were present. 


Fifty-one members 


Respectfully submitted, 


A. N. DANA, Secretary 
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The Manufacture and Use of Hydrosulphites 
By CraARLES S. HOLLANDER 
Chief Chemist, Rohm & Haas Company 

\lthough the hydrosulphites have been known since 
Schoenbein’s and Schuetzenberger’s investigations, no 
attempt was made to make them on a large scale, un- 
til the synthesis of Indigo had been successfully ac- 
complished. The logic is quite obvious. If you can 
make a synthetic indigo of approximately 95 to 98 
per cent purity, why counteract all the benefits, such 
as pure shade and controllable conditions, by vatting 
it with reducing substances, the strength and com- 
position of which are not known or strictly control- 
lable ? 

The next step, therefore, was to bring a dry sodium 
hydrosulphite on the market, and it had been only a 
few years before the great war that Germany had 
been successful in making a sodium hydrosulphite 
concentrated, that was stable enough to be shipped 
to great distances. The imports were cut off by the 
war and an acute shortage developed after the ac- 
cumulated stocks had been used up. Those anxious 
to take up its manufacture in this country had to 
spend large sums of money in research work before 
large scale manufacture could be thought of; and even 
then the yields were so poor that we thought we 
would never be able to reduce the price below 50 
cents a pound. 
all of 
these compounds is the action of iron or zine or sul- 


\s you know, the fundamental reaction of 


phurous acid; already observed around 1718 by Stahl; 
later substantiated and extended by Berthollet (1789), 
Fourcroy and Vauguelin (1798). Schoenbein in 1852 
was the first one to notice its strong reducing action, 
for instance on indigo. Schutzenberger isolated so- 
dium hydrosulphite in impure form in 1869. Beruth- 


cleared its constitutional formula between 


1900. 


sen up 
ISSO to 

\Whenever zine is brought in contact with an acid, 
hydrogen is liberated, but in the case in hand the 
nascent hydrogen reduces the sulphite ion to hydro 
sulphite ion, and no gaseous hydrogen is liberated. 
Usually SO, is used in the form of bisulphite of soda 


solution, and the reaction may be written as follows: 


Zn 
211.0 


ZnS), ) 
(1) 


tHaH SO 
Na,SO, + 


(Na S.O, 


It so happens that a double salt of one molecule of 
sodium hydrosulphite and one molecule of zinc sul- 
phite is formed that is difficultly soluble in water, and 
in order to get a zine free solution of sodium hydro- 
sulphite, it is necessary to eliminate the zine from this 
compound by double decomposition with hydrated 


lime, according to the equation: 
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~ 
oO 


Na.SiO; 
Na,9.,0, 


ZnSO. 


t- Na,SO, 
Zn(OH), 


Na.SO 


Ca(OH), 

CaSO. (2) 

The zine hydrate and calcium sulphite, being rather 
insoluble, are removed by filtration, and a solution 
of sodium hydrosulphite and sodium sulphite results, 
which may be used for dyeing indigo. Pure solid 
hydrosulphite may be salted out as the unstable hy- 
drate, Na,5,O,2H.O. By dehydrating this compound 
above 50 deg. Cent., separating the anhydrous salt 
and drying it in the article of 


vacuo, commerce is 


obtained. 


» . nebo > ° . . 
Referring again to the equation (1), you will notice 


that for every four molecules of sodium bisulphite 
used, there is only one molecule of hydrosulphite 
formed. the SO, is 
an acid may 


be added to transform the sodium sulphite, formed 


In other words, only one-half of 
utilized. In order to utilize more of jt, 
as a by-product, back into sodium bisulphite, and thus 
utilize it again, according to equation: 


3NaHSO Zn HC] NaCl 
Na.5.O, ZnSO, 2H,O (3) 
or 
6NalHISO, 2Zn + H.SO, Na,SO, 
+ 2Na,S,0, 2ZnSO 2HLO 


l am told that this reaction actually was used by 
textile people, but our own experience shows that it 
is difficult to carry out correctly on account of the 
strength of the muriatic or But the 
SO, efficiency is raised from 50 to 66 2-3 per cent. It 


sulphuric acid. 


is better to use SO, in the equation (3) as in: 


2NaHSO Zn HO 


SO, Na,9.O, ZnSO, 


where the SO, efficiency is again 66 2-3 per cent. 

The way it is actually made on a factory scale is by 
the action of zinc on a water solution of SO,, accord- 
ing to the formula: 


Zn (4) 


250, Das ,, 


where all the material is used. The zinc is eliminated 


in this case by caustic soda or soda ash, and the fil- 
trate contains sodium hydrosulphite, which is worked 
up in the same manner, as described before, or used 
immediately. 

It took 


yield, because the hydrosulphite in solution is a very 


us many years to develop a satisfactory 
unstable compound. 


the 


It is extremely liable to oxida- 


tion through contact with air, especially so in 


water solution, as in the equation: 
Na.S.,O, + O Na,5,O (5) 


ven in the absence of air it undergoes a decomposi- 
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tion into sodium bisulphite and sodium thiosulphate: 


2Na,5,0, = Na,S,O, + Na,S,O, (6): 


and, while you may have a fairly good yield, in the 
morning, you will be surprised to see how little of it 
is left in the afternoon. 

The curves I have brought along with me will 
illustrate this point very clearly. The first chart shows 
the loss in strength (1) of a pure hydrosulphite solu- 
tion but under oil. You will notice that after a couple 
of hours the curve commences to drop quite sharply. 
Perhaps you have noticed that yourself, while you 
were working with the liquid hydrosulphite that you 
made yourselves. The next curve (2) will show you 
that the drop in strength is not quite so pronounced, 
if the hydrosulphite solution is kept alkaline and away 
from the air as it should be. Nevertheless the drop 
in strength is very great—about 35 per cent loss. Con- 
sequently, when using a self-made solution, you are 
never sure just how much actual hydrosulphite is 
(3) 


Any of the solution that happens to be left over in 





present unless you analyze constantly. 


the evening had best be discarded and actually is 
most of the time, which constitutes another serious 
loss. On the other hand, your solid hydrosulphite 
will not lose any more in strength during six months 
than does your hydrosulphite solution in one hour. 
And that fact alone explains why it is possible to turn 
out goods of exactly the same shade, penetration and 
fastness at any time, whereas these factors will be 
vastly different if liquid hydrosulphite be used. 
For all vat dyes, except Indigo, the solid product 
is always used, chiefly for this reason; only for the 
cheapest grade of Indigo dyed goods would the home- 
made hydrosulphite solution be considered, for you 


2100 







LOSS OF STRENGTH OF Nos In 
IS3.SOLUTION PROTECTED AGAINST AIR 
OXIDATIONS WITHOUT ALKALINE 


sso 


THYDROSULPHITE. 


all know that the shade, penetration and fastness of 
Indigo depends to a large extent on the amount of 
hydrosulphite and free caustic present. If you are 
working with a solution of hydrosulphite, you start 
your run in the morning with the proper amount of 
hydrosulphite and caustic, insuring good penetration 
and fastness. As the day wears on, the strength of 
your hydrosulphite drops and at the same time some 
of your caustic is neutralized by the bisulphite formed 
(5 and 6); in consequence the shade goes off and the 
penetration and the fastness to rubbing become less, 

Of course, | do not deny that these factors can he 
allowed for either by guessing or by analytical con- 
trol. 
seasoned operator to get good uniform results. If 
controlled by analysis, it is very difficult and would 
lots of 
control feasible. 


If by guessing, it takes a very experienced and 


cost time. In fact, I don’t believe analytical 

I have been told that there is another great ad- 
vantage in using the solid hydrosulphite in dyeing 
indigo in being able to better control the amount of 
water going into the dye vat. If you are using solu- 
tion, you are constantly adding quite a large amount 
of water to your vat, which prevents you from en- 
tering the goods in the wetted-out state for fear the 
the bath get On_ the 
other hand, when using the solid hydrosulphite, you 


volume of would too large. 
can enter the goods thoroughly wetted out without 
fear of increasing the volume of your vat. 

It is chiefly for these reasons that a number of the 
large textile concerns, who formerly attempted to 
make their own hydrosulphite solution, have gradu- 
The 
solid concentrated product is now of such a stable 


ally abandoned it in favor of the solid product. 


nature and so uniform in composition, and results 
in such uniformly good production that it would 
seem foolish to burden the textile man with a pretty 
complex chemical manufacturing problem, when he 
has enough troubles of his own. 

Besides, for vat dyeing, the hydrosulphite of soda 
is greatly used for stripping dyes from textiles, and 
for bleaching straws. It may be of interest to you 
also to know that very large quantities of hydrosul- 
phite of soda are used for bleaching soap stock and 
molasses, and smaller amounts in the manufacture 
of arsphenamine. 

The sodium salt of hydrosulphurous acid, sodium 
hydrosulphite, is the only representative of the hydro- 
Other 


salts are described in the literature, such as the potas- 


sulphites that is sold in commercial quantities. 


sium, lithium, ammonium, magnesium, calcium, stron- 
tium, zinc, cadmium and tin salts. 

The second group of the hydrosulphites consists of 
those compounds that are formed out of the hydro- 
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sulphites by the reaction with formaldehyde. Of this 
group the sodium sulphoxylate formaldehyde is the 
chief representative. It had been observed around 
the year 1900 that the hydrosulphites combined very 
easily with formaldehyde to give substances that are 


LOSS OF STRENGTH OF Na,5,0,1N 15% 
SOLUTION PROTECTED AGAl ST AIR 


ii OXIDTION AND KEPT ALKALINE 
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more stable to heat, and at the same time retain their 
strong reducing reaction. 
these addition 


The formula for the formation of 


products is: 


Na,S,O, + 2CH,O NaH.SO,.CH,O 
NaH -SO;CH,O (7) 


In other words, every molecule of hydrosulphite gives 
you one molecule of sulphoxylate formaldehyde, and 
one molecule of bisulphite formaldehyde. The bisul- 
phite formaldehyde has no strong reducing properties. 
The sulphoxylate compound, however, is the chem- 
ically valuable one, and may be extracted from this 
mixture of salts by the use of alcohol, in which the 
sulphoxylate formaldehyde is insoluble and the bi- 
sulphite formaldehyde soluble. Technically, how- 
ever, this process is unsatisfactory, and I think that 
all of the sodium sulphoxylate formaldehyde on the 
market to-day is made by a different process, the for- 
mulation of which is still rather uncertain. 

However, it must be more or less analogous to the 
reaction which gives us sodium hydrosulphite, only 
complicated by the addition of formaldehyde at the 
moment of its formation. In this way a solution of 
sodium formaldehyde sulphoxylate is obtained, which 
must be filtered off from the zinc compounds of the 
reaction. This is done by the usual methods of me- 
chanical filtration and yields a brilliantly clear solu- 
tion of sodium formaldehyde sulphoxylate, which is 
then boiled down in vacuo to the desired consistency. 


and then drawn off into pans in which it congeals to 
hard cakes. These cakes are then reduced mechan- 
ically to any size lumps that the trade demands; for 
instance, to walnut size, pea size or powder. 

As you will observe, there is no chance of any 
hard substances, such as sand or grit, to be in the 
finished article, since it is filtered very carefully and 
boiled down in a closed kettle in a vacuum. 

[ am mentioning this point to make a little digres- 
sion from our subject to-night. It had been thought 
for some time that in some way or other sodium for- 
maldehyde sulphoxylate was the cause of the scratch- 
ing of the copper rolls and the nicking of the doctor 
blade in printing. At the annual meeting last year 
this question was discussed from all angles; and it 
seemed to be the prevailing opinion that it was caused 
almost every time by grit that had got into the print- 
ing paste. 

The hypotheses of salts crystallizing out in the 
paste or an electrolysis, which deposited copper crys- 
tals onto the doctor blade, were mentioned, but with 
out much faith in their correctness. 

Since then, Mr. Helwig of our laboratory has gone 
into the matter further, and by investigating such 
pastes, that had actually caused scratching, although 
they were strained in the regulation way through mus. 
lin several times, it was easy to prove that some grit 
had passed all these strainings. 

The explanation of this was rather obvious. The 


bags of flannel or muslin, containing the paste, are 


always squeezed or wrung to make the paste pass 
through more rapidly; and, in so doing, particles of 
very fine grit were forced through the yielding meshes 


of the cloth. If such paste is diluted sufficiently, the 
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grit will separate out at the bottom, and can be easily 
distinguished. 

Another method of proving this is to filter the un- 
filter that 
yield, such as metallic filter cloth. lf this is done, the 


diluted paste through a medium will not 
grit particles will remain on the metallic filter cloth. 

In every observed case it was a fine, siliceous grit 
which scratched the microscope slide and had caused 
the scratching of the rolls and the nicking of the 
doctor blade. 

Our advice, therefore, in order to insure perfectly 
smeoth printing pastes is to filter them through an 
unyielding filter medium, such as metallic filter cloth. 

The origin of the fine grit is in all likelihood dust 
from the street or from the cement floors or else from 
the various raw materials entering the pastes. 

Sodium formaldehyde sulphoxylate is used in large 
quantities, as you know, for textile printing. Besides, 
it is used in the bleaching of molasses, in stripping 
colors from textile fibers, and a small amount in the 
manufacture of Neoarsphenamine. 


Sodium sulphoxylate formaldehyde also was made 
during the war by a good many print shops them- 
selves, but this has been largely abandoned, because 
they were not able to get liquors of the right concen- 
tration for a good deal of their printing work. be- 
sides, the price has come down to such a low figure, 
that it hardly pays them to manufacture it themselves. 

There are many salts of formaldehyde sulphoxylic 
acid described in the literature, but only two others. 
beside the sodium salt, have gained technical impor- 
tance. These two are both zine salts. 

The one of the formula, ZnOH.ISO,CH,O, basic 
zinc sulphoxylate formaldehyde—is insoluble in wa- 
ter, but soluble in acids and alkalies. It is, however, 
always used in acid solution, preferably with formic 
and acetic acid, but also with sulphuric, very largely 
for stripping shoddy and other textile fibers. It is 
always shipped out in very finely ground form to in- 
sure its speedy solution in acids. The acid solution 
is boiled with the rags or other fabrics to be stripped, 
until the colors are bleached. 

The other compound is the normal zine sulphoxylate 
formaldehyde Zn( HSO,CH,O).,. 


ter, has the strongest reducing power per pound of 


It is soluble in wa- 


substance of any of these hydrosulphites and_ sul- 
phoxylates, and is also used in conjunction with acids 
It has 
application in the 


for stripping shoddy and other textile fibers. 
found here lately an interesting 
printing of wool and silk goods. 

In concluding, I may say that the method of analaysis 
of these compounds has been described by Helwig in the 
1920. 
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Discussion 
| Norre.—Alfter presenting the foregoing paper Dr, 
Hollander answered the questions in the jollowing dis- 
cussion: | 
O.—Will you be kind enough to tell us the names of 
the two salts vou just described ? 
-1—The original trade names the German manufac- 
turers and Sol. Decrolin. 
The former is insoluble and the latter is freely soluble. 


OH 
HSO,.CH,O 


gave to these were Decrolin 


in< ( Decrolin ) 
HSO;.-CH-O 
Zn< 2 CH, 


/, Sn ; Sol. Decroli 
HSO,.CH,O (Sol. Decrolin ) 


Q.--Why do they call it hydrosulphite when the for- 
mula is Na,S,O, and there is no hydrogen in it at all? 

.1.—This was an error made in the first formula. When 
Schuetzenberger first isolated the product he gave it the 
formula NaH SO, and called it hydrosulphite and that 
name has stuck to it until now. 

Q.—Will hydrosulphite stripping agents strip sulphur 
coicrs ? 

«1.—Sulphur colors behave exactly like vat colors. You 
can reduce them very easily like all other vat compounds, 
but the color will come back little by little. Sulphur dyes 
are always dyed on cotton goods and, as you know, sul- 
phur dyes are very easily destroyed by chlorine, so chlo- 
rine is the thing to take, i. e., a hypochlorite solution. 
It always gives good results with sulphur dyes. 

O.—What relationship does leucotrope bear to hydro- 
sulphite 7 

A\.—Leucotrope is not a hydrosulphite but it is often 
confused with it. It is used with sodium hydrosulphite 
to prevent Indigo White from reoxidizing too readily 
after it has been discharged. Leucotrope O gives a yel- 
low discharge, and Leucotrope W a white. Leucotrope O 
is a dimethylphenylbenzylammonium chloride. Leuco- 
trope W is a calcium salt of sulphonated Leucotrope O. 

O.—Do 


trope you put in the hydrosulphite ? 


you know about what proportion of leuco- 
It varies with the shade 
It is 


very easy to standardize the proportion but it is not in 


«l.- -That varies a great deal. 
of your Indigo and also with the type of pattern. 


the interest of the people who use it to use a set formula. 
It is better to gauge your own requirements and save the 
fairly expensive leucotrope that way. 

O.—What is the percentage strength of sodium hydro- 
sulphite ? 

.1.—The commercial product is always 90 per cent; 
1. e., if it is full strength. (Laughter). 

O.—What is the reaction between caustic soda and 
hydrosulphite in vat dyeing? 


-1.—-There is no reaction between the two. The caustic 
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is only there to hold your leuco compound in solution; indigo bath it delays the reoxidation and I think you get 

i. e., the leuco compound is insoluble in water, but is solu- lighter shades but much faster shades and better pene- 


bie in the presence of caustic soda. Indigo is insoluble 
in water and so is Indigo, White, but the Indigo White 
is soluble when you add alkali to it. The caustic protects 
the hydrosulphite from breaking down by autocatalyza- 
tion. The hydrosulphite when it decomposes always 
gives you bisulphite, and that bisulphite of course is acid, 
and hydrosulphite is decomposed in acid solution. It 
breaks down very, very quickly, and you know when you 
add acid to a solution of hydrosulphite you get a vellow 
color immediately. That yellow color is said to be the 


color of the solution of the hydrosulphurous acid. 
Whether or not it is, I cannot tell, because nobody ever 
isolated it. Some claim that the yellow color is due to 
the formation of colloidal sulphur. 

Q.—What uses up your caustic soda in dyeing? 

.1—You see, you are constantly forming bisulphite 
when you reduce your vat dye. That means that you are 
oxidizing your hydrosulphite. When you oxidize the 
hydrosulphite you get bisulphite and that bisulphite is 
neutralized by your caustic and that is why the caustic 
disappears. 

Q.—Can you tell about how much hydrosulphite you 
would have to use to reduce an Indanthrene color, know- 
ing the formula and molecular weight of the color, also 
the formula of the leuco compound ? 

.1.—You could figure it out but it all depends on the 
conditions of your dyeing, and I believe that the theory 
will not help you very much there. I think the dye for- 
mulas are all worked out in an empirical way to show that 
you just have enough all the time to keep your dye in 1 
soluble condition. 

O.—Is it known definitely what the leuco compounds 
of the vat colors are? 

.1.—Yes, I do not know them all as well as you do, I 
am sure, but you know that when you reduce Indigo you 
get a fairly colorless compound—sort of yellowish. I 
think when you reduce G. C. D. it is blue (practically the 
same color), then there is a vellow Indanthrene that is 
reduced to blue, but all those leuco compounds are well 
known chemically and formulas known for them. 

QO.-—-What part does sodium sulphide play; i. e.. what 
action does it have on hydrosulphite in dyeing vat colors ? 

-1.—I think that the presence of the sulphide has a pro- 
tecting action on the leuco compounds in that they do not 
reoxidize so fast. We found, for instance, that if you 
add sodium sulphide to your indigo bath and dip a piece 
of filter paper in the bath, the indigo bath containing sul 
phide will stay greenish and not oxidize to blue as fast 
as the one that does not contain sodium sulphide. I think 
in certain cases it would be very beneficial. 

O.—Would not an excess of caustic do the same thing ? 


1.—Yes. 


If you have a great deal of caustic in your 


tration. 

O.—Does hydrosulphite decompose very readily from 
exposure to air? 

“1.—It depends upon how much moisture there is. | 
am surprised to see samples that are sent us in papet 
Hydro 


sulphite is not as sensitive as you would think, but for 


envelopes arrive in as good condition as they do. 


analytical purposes, you cannot expose it two or three 
minutes before you get quite a falling off in strength. 
On the whole, it keeps fairly well as long as you do not 
keep it in a wet dvehouse for a long time. If you want 
good results, vou should keep it in a dry, cool room with 
the lid closed and handle it the quickest way possible. 

O.—Does formaldehyde hydrosulphite decompose as 
rapidly as hydrosulphite ? 

l.—Much slower. It is not decomposed until you 
raise it to the boiling point. All hydrosulphites, no matter 
what they are, are sensitive to moisture, especially in 
hot summer weather. 

O.—What do you consider the best analytical method 
of testing the hydrosulphites and sulphoxylates? Do you 
use the iodine method ? 

.1.—We never use that. It can be used but iodine will 
give no results on sodium hydrosulphite because it titrates 
the bisulphite as well. We always prefer to use the 
copper sulphate method. This is described in the Octo- 
ber, 1920, issue of the AMERICAN DyestuFF REPORTER. 
We advise to take that method first of all because you 
use the same solution for both the hydrosulphites and the 
sulphoxylates and it is easy to procure, cheap, and gives 
good results. 

O.—Is there any way that hydrosulphite can be used 
to strip down a combination of mohair and cotton to get 
the mohair down to a snow white? 

-1.—Using hydrosulphite you could not get it away 
from a canary yellow. Do you know whether the dye 
used on the mohair contained any yellow dye of the 
Primuline type? There are some dyes, like Primuline, 
that will not discharge under any circumstances. 

O.—This mohair was not dyed at all—it was just in 
the natural color. 


1.—The 


stripped with hydrosulphite. 


natural color of hair or wool cannot be 
You can temporarily, per- 
haps, get it down but the color will return. 

O.—Is there any hydrosulphite used in the manufac- 
ture of Indigosol ? 

A.—I have no idea. You see, that is more or less of 
a secret, as it is a new product. Of course, when you 
dye the Indigosol you need no hydrosulphite, but you 
must employ an oxidizing agent. With Indigosol you 
can obtain fastness of vat dyes on piece goods and yet 


have perfect discharges. 
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Q.—Can you get a completely fast ground? 

A.—Yes, you can. 

OQ.—What hydrosulphites are best for stripping chrome 
culors 7 

1.—The average chrome colors are very hard to strip. 
{f you can strip them at all, you are unable to get rid of 
your chrome bottom, which will remain. However, 
‘quite a number of chrome dyes can be partially stripped 
with hydrosulphite. 

O.—Is that the product they use for cleaning dye 
tubs, ete. ? 

“l.—The best thing to use for that would be hydro- 
sulphite. 

QO.—What is the best chemical to use if you want to 
oxidize your dye bath instantaneously? Some _ people 
use peroxide, some use perborate and some use an acid. 

Discussion followed as to the merits of chrome 
and acid, perborate and peroxide as oxidizing agents. 
The first choice was oxidation by air. Chrome and acid 
was favored by some as the cheapest and strongest, but 
icar was expressed of its being too strong. The speaker 
raised the question as to whether peroxide would not be 
better than perborate because of its greater available 


oxygen at a price close to that of perborate. 
RGAE AS NEE RE SIA RIN EA Ss a EN LR I: 


WILLIAM D. LIVERMORE 


William D. Livermore, for thirty-seven years chief 
chemist of the American Woolen Company, passed away 
at his home in Lawrence, Mass., on Friday, October 22, 
after several months of failing health. 

Mr. Livermore was born in Charlestown, Mass., and 
received a technical education at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. After his graduation he was first 
employed as second hand in the dyehouse of the Silver 
Spring Bleachery & Dyeing Company at Providence, 
k. I. Two years later he was appointed chemist of the 
Washington Mills, time when 
chemical laboratories in textile mills had not fully estab- 
lished their importance. When, ten years later, this mill 
was consolidated with others in the organization of the 


Lawrence, Mass., at a 


American Woolen Company, Mr. Livermore became chief 
chemist of the new company, holding this position until 
his death. 

He was regarded by contemporary members of his 
profession as one of America’s foremost authorities on 
textile chemistry and as the leading chemist of the woolen 
and worsted industry. His valuable work on the Re- 
search Committee of the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists, of which he was vice-presi- 
dent, formed an important contribution to the activities 
of that body. In all his endeavors in the chemical field 
he was guided by the praiseworthy ideal that the textile 
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chemists of this country should bend every effort toward 
raising the standard of American goods. 

In addition to his connection with the above-mentioned 
association, Mr. Livermore was a member of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society and a charter member of the Merri- 
mack Valley Country Club. 

Besides his widow and a large circle of friends and 
associates to mourn his loss, he leaves his mother and 
one son, William T. Livermore. 3y his business ac- 
quaintances as well as by his intimate friends he will long 
be remembered as a man of untiring industry, quiet re- 
finement and sterling character. 


Changes of Address 

Bell, Edward B., 78 West Street, Keene, N. H. 

Benedix, August, Kew Arms 6F, Metropolitan and Lef- 
ferts Avenue, Kew Gardens, L. I. 

Booth, Herbert, 175 West Seventy-sixth Street, New 
York City, N.. Y. 

Chapin, Edward S., 1003 Park Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 

Duhring, Edwin L., Standard Ultramarine Company, 
Htintington, W. Va. 

Estey, P. F., 171 Irving Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


Everist, Thomas B., Harman Bleachery, Holmesburg, 


Pa. 

Farron, Joshua, Jr., Dunn Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, 
. 2. 

Feindel, George P., 101 Whiting Avenue, E. Dedham, 
Mass. 

Goldman, Moses H., 36 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Graves, A. Newton, 195 George Street, Providence, R. I 
Hilton, Wilfred, Box 325, 
i, Be. z. 


Hornby, Bertrand L., P. O. Box 124, Chattanooga, 


Garnerville, Rockland Coun- 


Tenn. 
5520 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Lincoln, Warren L., 1715 Commonwealth Avenue, Bos 


ton, Mass. 


Martin, John b., 333 Adelphi Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McNeil, John, care of Clark Thread Company, Bloom- 
field, N. J. 

Micheles, Leo M., 209 Underhill Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Robbins, Wm. K., 686 Hall Street, Manchester, N. H. 

Sampson, Albert E., 65A Charles Street, Boston, Mass. 

Schmatzler, Karl H., National Aniline & Chemical Com- 
pany, 113 High Street, Poston, Mass. 

Schug, Walter, Textile Converting Works, Inc., 1012 
Willow Avenue, North Bergen, N. J. 

Shreve, R. Norris, manufacturing and consulting chem- 
ist, 50 12. Forty-first Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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Smith, Thomas, Jr., 75 
N. H. 


Sturtevant, Harold B., Bellman Brook Bleachery Com- 


Pleasant Street, Manchester, 


pany, Fairview, N. J. 
Tarpey, T. J., D. K. House, 115 Mt. 
Lowell, Mass. 


Vernon Street, 


Watson, John C., 107 Oak Hill Avenue, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Wilmot, Harrison F., 


BY. 


308 Adelphi Street, Brooklyn, 


Wisdom, Roy H., Domingo Dyewood Corporation, 42 


Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


ANNUAL MEETING, DEC. 3-4, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The following letter about the Annual Meeting has 
leen prepared by the committee on participation from 
the North, which includes: Elvin H. Killheffer (chair- 
man), Newport Chemical Works, Passaic, N. J.; John F. 
Bannan, M. T. Stevens & Sons Company, North An- 
dover, Mass.; Ralph F. Culver, Ciba Company, Peck 
Street, Providence, R. I.; Hugh Christison, Arlington 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass.; Herbert Grandage, Clark Thread 
Company, Newark, N. J.; Daniel P. Knowland, Geigy 
Company, 89 Barclay Street, New York City; Robert E. 
Rose, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

A copy of this letter is being sent to every member of 
the Association. Members should not fail to fill out the 
card enclosed with the letter and return it as soon as 
possible. Without this co-operation from members the 
work of the committees planning the details of the annua! 


meeting will be greatly delayed. 


October 28, 1926. 
Dear Fellow Member: 

Arrangements are now as complete as they can be made 
until we have a definite promise from you: 

a. That you are going to the meeting. 

b. Telling us which, if any, of the side trips vou will 

want to take advantage of. 
c. Banquet. 


Railroad Accommodations. 


We have secured a special rate applicable to members 
of our Association and their families, this rate being a 
full fare to Charlotte and a half fare returning. The 
one-way fare from New York to Charlotte is $21.44 
Fares from Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, etc., are 
correspondingly higher or lower as the case may be. The 
charge for a lower berth is $6.75, upper berth $5.40, and 
a drawing room $24.00. 

This special tariff rate providing for reduced railroad 
fare is applicable not only to the North and East, but to 
all territories from which our members will come to 
Charlotte. 

To take advantage of this reduced fare the procedure 


Members of Southern section please take note. 
is as follows: You buy your ticket to Charlotte from the 
ticket agent in your city, or town, telling him that you 
are a member of our Association and want to take ad- 


vantage of the reduced rate provided for this meeting. 
He will then give you with your ticket a certificate and 
in Charlotte at the meeting you have this certificate signed 
by Mr. Hadley our Secretary and validated by a repre- 
sentative of the railroad company who will be there. 
This validated certificate will then enable you to buy a 
return ticket for half price. In case the ticket agent from 
whom you buy your ticket going disclaims knowledge of 
the special rate you can tell him that he will find it by 
looking up his special fare bulletin number CP 126. The 
first day the tickets can be purchased under this tariff is 
November 29 and the last day they can be used return- 
ing is December 8. 


( ) fficial Meetings 


On Friday evening, December 3, there will be an open 
forum as well as a smoker and entertainment provided 
by the Southern Section. Saturday, December 4, will be 
given over entirely to a general meeting of the Association 
with presentation of various papers and a discussion of 
them. Speakers and subjects will shortly be announced 
by the Council. Saturday evening will be the annual 
banquet of the Association, tickets for which will be 
$5.00. Speakers will include Dr. Louis A. Olney, Presi- 
dent of the Association; Edwin Farnum Greene, Treas- 
urer of the Pacific Mills; Col. Herman A. Metz, Presi- 
dent of General Dyestuff Corporation, and Dr. D. W. 
Daniel of Clemson College. 


Side Trips 
Various mills in Greensboro, Salisbury and Charlotte, 


N. C., and Greenville, S. 


the Association to visit them and make an inspection of 


C., have invited members of 


their plant. The following alternatives are, therefore. 
provided. 


1. Greenville, South Carolina. 
Those wishing to visit mills in Greenville, S. C., 
should leave New York on the 3.40 p. m. train 
on Wednesday, December 1. They would arrive 
in Greenville around noon on Thursday, would 
be taken care of and spend the night in Spartan- 
burg and be brought back to Charlotte, visiting 
plants en route, so as to get back to Charlotte in 
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time for Friday night’s meeting. The places to 3. Charlotte and vicinity. 

visit at Greenville will include Judson Mills, Those wishing to visit these mills leave New York 
Franklin Process Company and probably several at the same time as those making the Greensboro & 
others, as well as Pacific Mills, en route back visit, except that they will go directly to Char- 

to Charlotte. lotte, arriving there 6.30 a. m. and 8.50 a.m., re- 


; — . oo spectively. Visits here will include such plants | 

2. Greensboro and Salisbury, North Carolina. Bae : , 3 : 
a aa are ee : ; as Highland Park Manufacturing Company. 

Those wishing to visit mills in this section should 

leave New York on Thursday on the 1.10 p. m. The Southern section must know several days in ad- 

or 3.40 p. m,, arriving in Greensboro Friday vance as to the numbers who wish to visit these various 


morning. They should then be shown around centers. 


some of the large mills in Greensboro, traveling A return postcard is enclosed herewith. Be sure to 
by bus to Salisbury and thence by bus to Char- fill this out and return promptly. 

lotte. The visits here will include such places as Yours very truly, 

White Oak Cotton Mills and Proximity at Greens- Ervin H. KILLHEFFER, 
boro and Salisbury Cotton Mills at Salisbury. Vice-President. 


ASSOCIATION BADGES 


The lapel button badge illustrated herewith is 
worn by members of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 


i NG 

Gu8 
The three “rings” are enameled in red. yel- 
low and blue, respectively, and the initials and 


border are brought out in gold. The general 
effect is exceedingly attractive. 


Badges may be secured at $1.50 each by ad- 
dressing the Secretary. 


WALTER E. HADLEY, 
5 Mountain Avenue, 
Maplewood, N. J. 
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PENNY WISDOM IN THE DYEHOUSE 
7. dye in a blue serge suit costs only a little 


more than a dime. Ina dress of Georgette crepe 
the dye is worth two cents. These significant figures 
are part of the United States Tariff Commission’s re- 
port on its study of the cost of dyes in fabrics and 
garments. 

Statistics are not always dull; they are always im- 
portant when supported by authority. These dye cost 
figures have back of them the authority of a disinter- 
ested Federal commission. They are important and 
they should not be dull to any thoughtful person. 

The plain facts concerning dye costs rest on the 
data compiled by the commission in its canvass of 
thirty-two mills, and they sift down to this conclu- 
sion, quoted from the report: 

In general, the cost of dyes is a small part of 
the total cost of a fabric or garment. The 
difference in cost between fugitive and fast dyes 
is so slight, especially when compared with the 
cost of the fabric on which they are used, that the 
universal use of fast dyes should be encouraged. 


The only possible reason why fast dyes are not used 
in larger quantities is that the cost of the dye is con- 
sidered by the pound instead of by the yard. Indigo, 
we will admit, is one of the most widely used dyes, 
and it is a good fast color. But the selection of other 
dyes is apparently too often made in defiance of that 
well-worn platitude “Penny wise and pound foolish.” 

Vat dyes costing from one to two dollars or more 
per pound may seem expensive—like a seventy-five- 


cent cigar. But when a large broad-silk plant quotes 


the cost of its dyes at one and one-half cents per yard 
for the year, is it not clear that each pound of dye 
does a tremendous amount of work for the dollar or 


so that mil] pays for it? 
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\Ve begin to see from this that the cost of the dye 
in a yard of silk broadcloth or in a madras shirt is far 
below its actual value in helping to sell the fabric or 
garment. Particularly is this obvious when we reckon 
the dye cost in relation to the selling price of the cloth 
at two dollars per yard, or of the finished dress at 
twenty or thirty times that price. 

Strict economy in mill operation is praiseworthy and 
in full accord with modern methods of manufacture. 
But knowing when and where to economize is even 
more worth while. There may be some sound excuse 
for economizing in the more expensive supplies used 
in the mill, but there is scarcely any practice that will 
more quickly injure the good reputation of one’s fab- 
rics than economizing on dyes. The Tariff Commis- 
sion’s report emphasizes that fact better than anything 
yet published on the subject. It should be read and 
remembered by every buyer of dyestuffs. 


AN ALL-BRITISH CHEMICAL TRUST 


Me ERS among European industries in the past 
year indicate that the United States has no mo- 
nopoly of monopolies. The exchange of shares among 
the four large British chemical firms—Nobel Indus- 
tries, Brunner, Mond & Co., United Alkali Company 
and British Dyestuffs Corporation—is one of the most 
important action ever taken in British industry. The 
capitalization of this group will be about $500,000,000. 
At least two of its members control other combina- 
tions. Nobel Industries is said to own stock in Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation in this country and to com- 
prise in itself a merger of thirty explosive companies. 
The British Dyestuffs Corporation recently assumea 
control of Scottish Dyes, Ltd. 

This merger should make England’s chemical in 
dustry stronger than it ever has been. It cannot justly 
be called a combination in restraint of trade, for the 
modern tendency to group allied industries does not 
spring so much from a desire to restrain trade as to 
pool interests for the common good. The British dye 
and chemical users no doubt will at first look upon 
such a huge trust with suspicion; but if the trust con- 
forms to the business ethics followed by contempo- 
rary industrial fusions, the consumers will reap the 
benefit in better chemical products and service. 

It may, and probably will, weaken the position of 
the smaller dye makers in the country. [ut at least 
they can console themselves with the thought that it 
is still a British controlled industry 
is the important thing. 


; and that, after all, 


BUSY TEXTILE MILLS 


aggre hen INS of business authorities, reviewing 
conditions at the beginning of the last quarter of 


the vear, agree that the outlook for industry is en- 







































































couraging. ‘To quote from the National City Bank’s 


economic report: 


Weighing the evidence from all quarters, it is 
apparent that the industrial machine is geared up 
While 


taking full satisfaction in this, there is still need 


to high speed and is running smoothly. 


for a steady hand upon the wheel and a clear eye 
ahead. The uncertainties regarding agriculture, 
together with the dependence of our present pros- 
perity on the building and automobile industries, 
make it clear that the present is no time for the 
relaxation of vigilance or the abandonment of 
those conservative policies that have proved their 
worth in the past. 


The distinctly louder hum in the textile sections of 
the country should sound like music to those whose 
trade depends on conditions in that industry and who 
have until a few weeks ago felt somewhat pessimistic 
as to the remainder of the year. 

Quickened production has not confined itself to cot- 
ton. Archer Wall Douglas, writing on current condi- 
tions, says that the principal woolen mills are fully 
booked with orders as the result of drastic cuts in the 
price of wool fabrics. These concessions bring to an 
end the long-drawn-out resistance to the former higher 
prices by both dealers and consumers. It seems to 
have been an instance where the leaders of a great 
industry finally concluded that it was wiser to go with 
the wind than to beat against it any longer. 

Some are even so optimistic about the textile trade 
as to say that its upward trend, with consequent 
greater employment, may offset in some measure the 
effects on general business of prospective declines in 
activity elsewhere. 

After the prolonged dullness in the textile industry, 
this stability will exert an immediate effect on all re- 
lated lines of trade. To the dyestuff and mill chemical 
trade it should be a stimulus to more intensive selling 
effort as the year comes to a close. 


UNITED STATES CHEMICAL TRADE 
HOLDING ITS OWN 

The United States exports and imports of chemicals 
and allied products nearly balanced in August, 1926, the 
former aggregating $15,170,000 and the latter, $15,690,- 
000, according to the Chemical Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Whereas little change (a 0.3 per 
cent decline) was recorded in the exports as compared 
with August, 1925, a 6 per cent loss was made in the 
imports, which reflected several noteworthy variations, 
chief of which were a 31 per cent drop in gums and 
resins, a 22 per cent decline in fertilizers, and an 85 per 
cent advance in coal-tar products. 

The most significant change in the coal-tar products 
trade was the 85 per cent increase in imports which at- 
tained a value of $2,338,000 


for the month. Dead or 
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creosote oil was mainly responsible for the increase, but 
this was due in part to the exceptionally small receipts 
last August as well as to larger shipments this month, 
total imports for August, 1926, having been $1,503,200 


(10,682,200 gallons). 


The imports of colros, dyes, and 
stains, amounting to $622,800 (554,900 pounds) exceed- 
ed many of the other months but were not conspicuously 
large, especially when it is recalled that the receipts in 
July, 1926, were notably small. 

The exports of coal-tar products also showed a gain, 
but only 8 per cent, and were less than one-half the im- 
ports, or a total for the group of $1,076,700 for August, 
1926. More benzol left the country this August than last 
or $427,000 (11,341,000 pounds). The exports of dyes 
struck about the monthly average of the year but failed 
to reach August, 1925, value although they exceeded the 
quantity, total shipments having been 2,448,700 pounds, 
worth $472,400. 


DR. TEEPLE TO BE AWARDED 1927 
PERKIN MEDAL 

Dr. John E. Teeple, chemist, of New York City, has 
been selected as the 1927 recipient of the Perkin Medal, 
awarded “annually to the American chemist who has 
most distinguished himself by his services to Applied 
Chemistry,” in recognition of his significant scientific, 
technical and administrative achievements, particularly 
the economic development of an American potash in- 
dustry at Searles Lake, California. 

The Committee on Award consisted of representatives 
of the five leading scientific societies: Society of Chem- 
ical Industry (British), American Section; American 
Chemical Society; American Electrochemical Society; 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers; Societe de 
Chimie Industrielle (French), American Section. 

The medal will be awarded at a public meeting to be 
held at Rumford Hall, Chemists’ Club, New York City, 
on January 14, 1927, under the auspices of the partici- 
pating societies. It will be presented by the senior past 
president of the Society of Chemical Industry resident 
in America, Dr. William H. Nichols. 

Dr. Teeple was born in Kempton, IIl., January 4, 1874, 
was graduated from Valparaiso (Ind.) College in 1894, 
and received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
Cornell University in 1903, since which time he has been 
engaged in consulting chemical practice in New York 
City. He has been treasurer and director of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society since 1919, and has held various 
offices in other scientific societies of which he is a member. 
He was president of the Chemists’ Club from 1921 to 
1923. Dr. Teeple is an authority on Maya Inscriptions, 
and has contributed numerous articles to the American 
Anthropologist. 

The acute shortage of potash supplies during the 
World War brought about by the blockade of German 
ports led to efforts to secure potash from the brines of 


Searles Lake, California. This effort at first proved 
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unavailing because of faulty engineering and contamina- 
tion of the potash with sufficient borax to injure agricul- 
tural crops. After the expenditure of large sums of 
money the British owners of this property placed the 
whole matter in the hands of Dr. Teeple, who success- 
fully worked out the scientific problems involved. To 
the results of this research he then added the fine engi- 
neering sense which led to the installation of improve- 
ments by which was gained potash at a cost which would 
compare favorably with European potash, and free from 
borax. The hitherto injurious borax was then developed 
into an important output of the plant and is adding largely 
to the world’s supply of this important material. 

Asa result of this work the British owners have placed 
sufficient funds at his disposal to double the capacity of 
the plant, and it is now capable of supplying 20 per cent 
of the potash needs of the country, in addition to the 
large quantities of borax that are constantly being mar- 
keted. 


a modern and efficient plant whose operations are carried 


In the midst of a desert, Dr. Teeple has developed 


out under the guidance of a fine research staff. 


TEXTILE AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
IN RED CROSS CAMPAIGN 


In accordance with the Red Cross Roll Call cam- 
paign plan of committee organization of New York 
City, various industrial, mercantile, professional and 
banking groups will carry the Roll Call appeal into 
every branch of industry. Special Roll Call groups, 
under volunteer chairmen, will function to cover in- 
tensively the textile and chemical industries to enlist 
the maximum response to the forthcoming annual Roll 
Call, which opens on Armistice Day, November 11. 

In the textile field Alexander Walker, of Strong, 
Hewat & Co., heads as volunteer chairman a special 
woolens groups, with E. J. Swords, of the same com- 
pany, acting with him as assistant chairman. Charles 
Whitney Dall, of Ridley Watts & Co., is chairman of 
the cottons group; Charles Pinnell, president of Fred 
Butterfield & Co., chairman of the cotton converters 
group, and Louis Stearns, of John N. Stearns & Co., 
chairman of the silks group. 

Col. Herman A. Metz will serve as section chairman 
of a special dyestuffs and chemical section, and will 
organize to function with him a committee of five sub- 
chairmen to cover intensively the various groups in 
this section. Colonel Metz will personally supervise 
the dyestuffs group. Charles L. Huisking, of Charles 
L. Huisking Company, will head the manufacturing 
chemists, and G. E. Wharry, manager of F. R. Smead 
Company, will head the oils, paints and varnish group. 
Similar groups will cover heavy chemicals and essen- 
tial oils under Colonel Metz’s section. 

These groups will be among approximately 200 such 
groups which it is anticipated will be functioning 
throughout the city by the opening of the Roll Call 
period, and which will represent a total of some 4,500 
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volunteer chairmen, committeemen and captains cov- 
ering practically every phase of the city’s life. 

Aid for disabled ex-service men is a primary re- 
sponsibility of the Chapter, and various forms of help 
for the veteran and his dependents constitute a large 
part of the Red Cross work. More than 4,000 wounded 
veterans, men still in service, and members of their 
families were aided during the year, the annual report 
states, and in the home service department new and 
recurrent cases were reported as having increased 43.2 
per cent in a two-year period. Legal assistance, money 
loans and medical advice are included in the work. 

Other outstanding metropolitan activities are the 
disaster relief and public health program, under which 
more than 616,000 surgical dressings were supplied to 
hospitals of the city, and which also covers nursing 
service, first aid, and work in home hygiene and care 
of the sick. 

BOOKS OFFERED BY THE CHEMICAL 
FOUNDATION 

The meritorious work of the Chemical Foundation 
in spreading knowledge in popular form on the sub- 
ject of chemistry, and particularly on the American 
chemical industry, goes forward steadily. The set of 
five books selected by the American Chemical Society 
as a comprehensive survey of modern chemistry for 
the layman continues to be one of the Foundation’s 
most attractive offers, comprising as it does that tech- 
nical classic “Creative Chemistry,” by Edwin L. Slos- 
son; “The Riddle of the Rhine,” by Lefebure; Greg- 
ory’s “Discovery, the Spirit and Service of Science”; 
“Life of “The 


Future Independence and Progress of American Medi- 


Pasteur,” by R. Vallery-Radot, and 


cine in the Age of Chemistry.” Several thousand 
copies of the two volumes “Chemistry in Industry” 
have been sold, along with the companion volume 
“Chemistry in Agriculture,” while “What Price Prog- 


ress?,” by Hugh Farrell, continues to be of the greatest 
interest to students of research as well as to investors. 





The Westvaco Chlorine Products Company, of New 
York City, has announced the adoption of a group in- 
surance program covering about 150 employees for a 
total of approximately $160,000 life insurance, as well 
as health and non-occupational accident protection 
providing liberal weekly benefits. A feature of the 
program is the co-operative arrangement under which 
it is being underwritten by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. This provides for the payment of 
premiums jointly by the employer and employees, 
whose share of the cost is in this way reduced. 

According to statistics compiled by the National Safety 
Council, employees who have worked in an industrial 
establishment less than one year, are most likely to be in- 
jured. Employers should be sure to instruct new workers 
regarding the hazards attendant on their particular jobs. 















































RECENT Ltt PERATURE 


By C. M. 


248 pages. 


Whittaker, 
Illustrated. 


Dyeing with Coal Tar Dyestuffs. 
B.Sc. Second edition. 


D. Van Nostrand Company. $3.50. 


The first edition of this work was published eight 
years ago and twice reprinted. 
go into detail about the 
but revolutionized the textile industry, 


It is quite needless to 
radical changes that have all 
nor dwell long 
on the various recent improvements in dyeing and 
printing and textile chemistry. Few textbooks on dye- 
ing that came out a decade ago are of much value to- 


day. Constant revision, republication, is necessary if 
the literature of dyeing is to be kept from becoming a 
dusty, 


curious, antiquated pile of books. 


In the new edition the author has enlarged his trea- 
tise on “the principles involved and the methods em- 
ployed” to include chapters on the dyeing of artificial 
silk and the application of the solubilized vat dyes and 
of other series added to in range. It is thus brought 
up to date. 

The first part, a general survey of dyeing, will un- 
doubtedly still be interesting to the new generation of 
students as a background against which they may view 
more clearly the dyeing industry of to-day and its re- 
quirements. 

The arrangement of the text is the same as in the 
first edition. The classes of dyes are thoroughly ex- 
plained in eight chapters. In each a brief but com- 
plete description of their structure precedes the expo- 
sition of their uses. sated 
separately, as is the application of colors by oxidation. 
Thirty lucid, comprehensive 


treatment of rayon dyeing, with formulaes and lists of 


The dyeing of unions is tr 


pages are devoted to a 


applicable dyes. The concluding chapter deals with the 

valuation and detection of dyestuffs. 

Clear, terse, non-theoretical, this book remains as 

one of the most useful texts of its kind. It is a read- 

able and informative introduction to the entire field 
dyeing. 


TECHNICAL BOOK CATALOGUE 
N. Ys 


booklet containing a selection of the best technica: 


Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn, has issued 


books of 1925 on every subject that can even be re- 


motely considered as technical. Only one or two books 


are listed under each classification, which simplifies 


the task of choosing one to suit one’s needs. It was 


thus necessary to omit mention of many 


more good 
but the selection as it stands will be useful. 


he i yIKks, 
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Dye Production Incre ease G@ 25 
per Cent, Census Shows 


Data Given on Cost of Dyes in Garments—Dye Prices 
Decline—Imports and Exports Up in 1925 


HE production of coal tar dyes by seventy-five man- 
ufacturers in this country last year was 25 per cent 
greater than that of 1924, according to a preliminary re- 
port of United States Tariff 
the high spots in the ninth annual Census of Dyes and 
Other Synthetic Organic Chemicals. 

A new 


the Commission 


covering 


and very important feature of 


is the results of 


this latest dye 
census the Tariff Commission’s pains- 
taking investigation on the cost of dyes in representative 
garments and fabrics. 


Data on dye costs were carefully 


collected from thirty-two domestic 


complete findings, 


textile concerns; the 


published in this report, make inter- 


esting reading. 


Many other in the 


significant facts are included 
1925 dye 


in the prices of domestic dyes during last year was con- 


sum 
mary of the census. <A decline of 13 per cent 
comitant with the increase in production. 
fewer manufacturers last vear 


There were 
. several firms closing down 


A record 
production of vat dyes is announced, with a 43 per 


in the press of greater domestic competition. 
cent 
1924 output. Both 
imports and exports of dyes were also considerably high- 


increase in this class of colors over the 
er than in the previous year. The details of these ac- 
tivities in the domestic industry as well as an important 
survey of the international dye trade are given below. 


Cost or Dyres IN Faprics AND GARMENTS 

In the latter part of 1925 the Tariff Commission col- 
lected data from thirty-two domestic textile concerns on 
the cost of dyes in fabrics and garments, including those 
of cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. 

The following summary table gives the cost of the dyes 
used in a variety of garments and fabrics. 
the dyes 


The costs of 
are considered in each instance representative 
of the kind of article for which they are quoted. 
are, however, 


There 
certain fabrics showing a cost above and 
other fabrics showing a cost below the figures given. 
The methods employed in computing these costs are given 


in the Commission’s report. 


Cost of dye 


Description of garment or suit- in cents 
Cotton 
Men’s overalls, denim, indigo dyed, per pair... 1.70 
Men’s working shirts, chambray, indigo dyed, 
Pre Aiet frie Nt Ry arate aie ag 5h tarnished ae 0.20 
Men’s shirts, woven striped madras dyed with 
ee GE i dea aww wawecindes 1.00 
|, Se er 0.25 
Men’s shirts, cotton shirting printed with 
ee ee ee eae 1.241 
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Basic and chrome colors, per shirt.......... 0.25 
Soldier’s cotton khaki suit, dyed with sulphur 
Ct Be IE hab aides aa Aad kes ethane 3.00 


IVoolen and Jlorsted 


Men’s suit, 14-oz. blue serge worsted, per suit... 11.00 
Police uniform, navy or police cloth dyed with 

Indigo and Alizarine, per suit.............. 18.00 
Men’s woolen suit, 14-0z., mixed color, per suit.. 7.00 
Men's overcoat, 20-0z., overcoating mixed color, 

NT ENA NNNE ag oh 6 tosses tanackan a esp owe eels mee 16.00 
Women’s fancy worsted, 10-0z. serge, per suit.. 9.00 
Women’s fancy worsted, silk stripe serge, 10-oz., 

RP NE ne wrath on ke hheeeeeakau dase tae ees 15.00 
Women’s overcoat, Bolivia cloth, 20-0z , per over- 

ORDER sarees ngs ona tila riers mins vars opr Ss Rt Gono la tsa 28.00 

Silk 
Silk dress, plain silk (9 yards per pound), per 

ee Stes halie etn eis touetes MteBis evdance davies 4.00 
Silk dress, georgette crepe (18 yards per pound), 

i CN ica circ s Rot. ie esi rels es tous 2.00 

Hat 
Bees Get BOG, Wr Bs i os ck ka ds annicndncs 1.25 


The cost of the dye required varies widely for light 
shades as compared with dark shades, and also in ac- 
cordance with the weight of the fabric to be dyed. 
Therefore, the average cost of dye per yard means little 
unless full detail is given as to the type of fabric and 
color used. Nevertheless, the figures from some of the 
largest plants in the United States illustrate the general 
range of the costs of dye on the yardage basis. 

The cost of dye in three cotton piece-dyeing plants 
for the year ended July 1, 1914, amounted to one-eighth 
cent per yard. During the calendar year 1918, a year 
of peak prices, the same three plants had a cost of one- 
half cent per yard. Data obtained by the Tariff Commis- 
sion from three cotton piece-dyeing plants for 1924 and 
1925 show the cost of dye per yard of about one-third 
of acent. The cost of dye per yard for broad silks for 
one large plant in 1925 was 1.5 cents per yard as com- 
pared with 5 cents during the war period. 

Four silk piece-dyeing plants showed for 1924 and 
1925 an average cost of 0.65 cents per yard for dyes and 
three silk printing establishments show for the same 
period a dye cost per yard of 0.94 cent. 


Cost oF DyE ExTREMELY SMALL 


In general, the cost of the dye is a small part of the 
total cost of a fabric or garment. In view of the rapidly 
increasing demand by the ultimate consumer of textiles 
for fast-dyed fabrics and the introduction by many tex- 
tile firms of trade-marked fabrics, which are guaranteed 
as to color, the difference in cost per yard between the 
fugitive and the fast dyes is of interest. 

Men’s woolen and worsted suitings and overcoating 
materials are very largely dyed in the United States with 
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dves of excellent fastness. Women’s woolen and 
worsteds for suitings and overcoatings are not as a rule 
dyed with as fast colors as are used for men’s wear. 

In the field of cotton fabrics, there has been a con- 
spicuous increase in the use of vat dyes on account of 
their high fastness to washing, light and the chlorine 
bleach used in the modern laundry. In the case of men’s 
shirts of woven-striped madras, a representative cost of 
dye per yard per shirt, using the fast vat dyes, is one 
cent per shirt, as against 0.25 of a cent when sulphur 
dyes are used which are soon bleached out by the chlo- 
rine in laundering. The average cost per yard for dyes 
on cotton piece goods, such as broadcloth and _ ladies’ 
cotton suiting, dyed with vat dyes, was about 3% cents 
per yard compared with about one-half cent per yard for 
the direct dyes which do not stand washing, light, and 
certain other destructive agents. The difference in cost 
between fugitive and fast dyes is so slight, especially 
when compared with the cost of the fabric on which they 
are used, that the universal use of fast dyes should be 
encouraged. 

The silk industry, as compared with the cotton and 
wool industries, has been a relatively small consumer of 
fast dyes in the past. Brilliancy and purity of shade 
have been emphasized rather than fastness to washing, 
light, and perspiration. The phenomenal increase in the 
use of silk for women’s wearing apparel has resulted in 
a demand for washable silk which does not require the 
expensive drying cleaning process. In response to this, 
the use of the developed direct dyes is increasing and the 
woven color effects, vat-dyed yarn is becoming an im- 
portant factor in the silk industry. 


Dye Propuction INCREASED 25 PER CENT 


The output of coal-tar dyes by seventy-five firms was 
86,345,438 pounds in 1925, as compared with 68,679,000 
pounds in 1924. The total sales in the two years were 
79,303,451 pounds, valued at $37,468,332, and 64,961,433 
pounds, valued at $35,012,400, respectively. The in- 
creased production is in part due to the improvement of 
the export trade of which Indigo and Sulphur Black are 
the principal items. More than 90 per cent of the total 
quantity of dyes consumed in the United States in 1925 
were of domestic manufacture, and certain of the lower- 
priced colors were exported in significant amounts. The 
progress of the industry during that year is manifest not 
only in increased output, but in the production for the 
first time in the United States of many vat dyes, direct 
developed dyes, alizarine derivatives, and special colors 
for dyeing rayon and certain mixed fibers. 


DECLINE IN Domestic DyE PRICES 


The weighted average price of all domestic dyes sold 
was about 13 per cent less in 1925 than in 1924. The 
price in 1925 was 47 cents per pound, as compared with 


54 cents in 1924 and $1.26 in 1917. Price recessions in 
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1925 were general, occurring in the low as well as the 
high-priced dyes. They were largely due to the severe 
competition between the domestic manufacturers and in 
the high-priced colors to increased competition from 
imported dyes. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF MANUFACTURERS 


Seventy-five firms reported production of dyes in 1925 
(six of which made only bacteriological stains and indi- 
cators). In 1924, seventy-eight firms reported, and in 
1919, ninety firms. By the end of 1925, four firms had 
ceased production and one was taken over by another 
firm, leaving sixty-four manufacturers of dyes exclusive- 
ly). The severe competition resulting from excess ca- 
pacity to produce will, in the long run, eliminate many 
of the existing firms. It is likely that some of the smaller 
ones will be absorbed by the larger, and that several oth- 
ers will amalgamate in order to lower manufacturing 
costs by a reduction of selling expenses, duplication, 
and overhead. 

The number of dye producers in the United States 
affords an interesting contrast to the situation in Ger- 
many and Switzerland. 
taken over by the 


In Germany six firms have been 
3adische, now known as the I. G., 
leaving two other large producers and perhaps four of 
minor importance. In Switzerland, three of the four 
producers have a close affiliation of interest. 
Record Propuction oF Vat Dyes 

Vat dyes other than Indigo recorded a peak produc- 
tion, with a total of over 2,600,000 pounds, or an increase 
of 43 per cent over the 1924 figure. The total output 
of vat dyes including Indigo was 31,730,000 pounds, as 
compared with 21,818,000 pounds in 1924. The marked 
annual increase in the consumption of vat dyes is in re- 
sponse to the insistence of the ultimate consumers of 
textiles for fast-dyed fabrics. Trade-marked fabrics 
with a color guarantee are becoming an important item 
in the trade and insure the consumer of a fabric attaining 
a standard of fastness. Vat colors have been very largely 
used on cotton; especially on fabrics subjected to the 
treatment of the modern laundry. The application on 
silk, however, is assuming more importance each year. 


Dyer Imports INCREASE 


The total imports of coal-tar dyes for 1925 were 
5,209,601 pounds valued at $4,637,240, representing a 72 
per cent increase by suantity and a 59 per cent increase 
by value over the 1924 figure. Germany furnished 52 
per cent of the imports and Switzerland 32 per cent, the 
remainder originating from other countries. Competition 
from imported colors, principally the high-cost types, 
has been pronounced. These consist largely of vat dyes, 
alizarines, developed direct dyes and dyes covered by 
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foreign patents. This competition has increased since 
the tariff reduction of 15 per cent on September 22, 1924. 


Dye Exports INCREASE 


Exports in 1925 totaled 25,799,889 pounds valued at 
$6,694,360, an inccrease of 64 per cent in quantity and 
only 19 per cent in value over 1924. Indigo and Sulphur 
Black were the leading dyes exported. Some direct dyes 
and a limited quantity of other types were sold abroad. 
Severe competition in the world markets has resulted in 
price reductions in nearly every important consuming 
country. 

IN 1925 


INTERNATIONAL DyE TRADE 


The year 1925 was marked by energetic efforts on the 
part of Germany to regain her former dominance of the 
world’s dye markets. A trust known as the I. G. Teer- 
farben Industrie was formed by the consolidation of six 
German dye producers. This is one of the most ambitious 
undertakings in the history of German finance, and is 
primarily intended to reduce manufacturing costs. <A 
second project was the consolidation of the foreign sales 
agencies, the purpose of which is to increase the competi- 
tive strength of the German Cartel in each of the for- 
eign markets. 


In 1925, the exports of German dyes amounted to 75,- 
879,025 pounds, valued at $44,311,155, an increase of 24 
per cent in quantity and 43 per cent in value over 1924. 
By value the 1925 exports were 85 per cent and by quan- 
tity 32 per cent of the pre-war 1913 figure. In certain 
tonnage dyes Germany has encountered competition from 
the new producing countries. In the high-priced prod- 
ucts, she has been successful in increasing her export 
trade, to both producing and non-producing nations. 

The world’s capacity to produce dyes greatly in excess 
of demand continued and has brought about severe com- 
petition in the world’s markets with a downward trend 
in price. The new producing nations, regarding dye 
manufacture as a key industry and essential to national 
defense, have adopted protective measures with a view 
to stimulating dye manufacture. Competition, however, 
will undoubtedly reduce the capacity in coming years to 
a figure more nearly at the pre-war level, allowing for 
increases in population and per capita consumption. 

In Great Britain the government has withdrawn from 
participation in the affairs of the British Dyestuffs Cor- 
poration with the result that there has been a writing 
down of the assets of the corporation and reduction in its 
capital. In 1925 the corporation took over the Scottish 
Dyes, Ltd., a concern that is pre-eminent in the manufac- 
ture of vat dyes in that country. 


Italy has made progress in the manufacture of new 
dyes, and Spain has recently adopted a system of dye 
license control for the protection of the home industry. 
Japan, following the system of dye import control, adopt- 
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1924, and the Subsidy act in March, 1925, has ex- 


the provisions of its subsidy to firms producing 
dyes. Russia, in an effort to establish a dye in- 
is now producing certain shades, intermediates, 





and dyes. The export trade of Switzerland shows in 
1925 a loss in the exports of Indigo but a slight increase 
in both values and quantity for dyes other than Indigo. 
SEPTEMBER DYE IMPORTS 
(Continued from page 714) 
Colour 
Index Schultz Quantity 
No. No. Name of Dye and Mfr. (pounds) 
873 681 Direct Gray R Paste—(G)..............00 981 
875 923. Fur Black—(Q) 
Fur Black DF—(IG) 
Fur Blue Black A—(IG) 
Fur Brown—(Q) 
Fur Brown NZD—(IG) 
Fur Dark Brown—(Q) 
Fur Gray ALA—(IG) 
Pur YeuGw TEXttA— 0D) qoook cis icc aciccin ccs 1,150 
884 627 Anthracyamme S—(DB) 2.56. .cccsescess« 110 
892 635 Modern Violet—(DA) 2c. cccccccccsccccess 220 
924 660 Methylene Green W—(G)................. 5,291 
926 661 Thionine Blue GO—(G)................... 1,000 
1027 778 Alizarine Red VI Old Paste—(IG) 
Alizarine Red VI Extra Pure—(IG)......... 4,850 
1033 779 Alizarine Orange AO Paste—(BD)......... 388 
1035 782 Anthracene Brown SW Powder—(IG)..... 200 
1037 FOS PUPOUTINO NB) oo. avi disease eins cccesn 3,840 
1039 785 Alizarine Red GI Paste—(IG).............. 441 
1040 784 Alizarine Red SX Paste—(IG)............. l zor 
1053 — Alizarine Sapphire Blue SE—(I)............ 440 
1054 858 Alizarine Light Blue B—(S)............... 7,000 
1060 801 Anthracene Blue SWGG Powder—(B)..... 200 
1064 — Alizarine Cyclamine R Paste—(IG)........ 1,199 
1073 852 Alizarine Direct Violet ER—(B)........... 100 
1075 856 Alizarine Blue AS Powder—(By) 
Alizarine Astrol B Powder—(By)......... 1,658 
1077 860 Alizarine Direct Blue BGAOO—(IG)....... 1,000 
1078 865 Alizarine Cyanine Green G Ex. Pdr.—(IG) 500 
1080 853 Anthraquinone Violet Powder—(IG)...... 500 
1084 854 Alizarine Viridine FF Paste—(IG)......... 1,985 
1088 855 Alizarine Sky Blue B Powder—(By)....... 441 
1089 861 Anthraquinone Blue SR Ex. Pdr—(IG).... 306 
1081 — Alizarine Rubine GW Powder—(By) 
Alizarine Rubinot 5G Powder—(IG) 
Alizarine Rubine R Powder—(By)......... 762 
1095 759 Anthra Yellow GC Paste Fine—(IG) 
Anthra Yellow GC Powder (s. s.)—(IG).... 6,213 
1096 760 Vat Golden Orange G Powder (s. s.)—(B).. 800 
1097 761 Vat Orange RRT Paste—(IG)............. 2,390 
1104 767 Vat Brilliant Violet RR Paste Fine—(IG) 
Vat Violet RR Ex. Dbl. Pst. (s. s.)—(B).... 3,615 
1109 840 Vat Blue 3G Paste—(IG) 
Vat Blue 3G Paste Fine—(IG)............. 1,919 
1111 844 Vat Blue 5G Powder (s. s.)—(By)......... 2,400 
1113 842 Cibanone Blue GCD Dbl. Pst. (s. s.)—(1) 
Vat Blue GCD Dbl. Pst. (s. s.)—(B) 
Vat Blue GCD Dbl. Pst. Fine (s. s.)—(M) 
Vat Blue GCDN Powder (s. s.)—(IG)...... 23,688 
1114 — Paradone Blue FC Paste—(LBH) 
Vat Blue BCS Powder (s. s.)—(B)......... 3,371 
1118 849 Vat Yellow G Double Paste (s. s.)—(B)... 1,906 
1120 867 Anthra Brown B Paste—(M).............. 50 


Vat Red 5GK Powder (s. s.)—(By)....... 1,600 
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Colour 
Index Schultz Quantity 
No. No. Name of Dye and Mfr. (pounds) 
1132 817 Vat Red GK Powder (s. s.)—(By)......... 3,200 
1133 819 Algol Red R Ex. Powder (s. s.) IG) 2,400 
1145 834 Vat Gray BK Paste—(By)............ 10 
1149 873 Vat Brown GR Paste—(IG) 300 
1150 835 Vat Olive R Paste—(IG).............: 2,000 
1151 — Vat Brown R Paste—(IG)...... 1,999 
1152 — Vat Brown B Paste—(GrE) 
Vat Brown B Powder (s. s.)—(GrE) 
Vat Brown G Paste—(IG) 
Vat Brown G Powder (s. s.)—(1G) 7.974 
1163 832 Vat Violet BN Powder (s. s.)—(B). 800 
1169 792 Cibanone Orange R Powder (s. s.)—(1). 3,528 
1172 794 Cibanone Black B Paste—(1) 
Cibanone Black 2G Powder (s. s.)—(1).. 2,862 
1178 ee. SI AD Se os SC ke aoe naa eakaasatahe 100 
1184 881 Brilliant Indigo BASF 4B Paste Fine—(1G) 
Brilliant Indigo 4B Powder (s. s.)——-(B)..... 5,496 
1190 885 Brilliant Indigo B Paste—(IG)............ 5,125 
1209 917 Helindone Red B Powder (s. s.)—(IG)..... 250 
1212 918 Ciba Red 3B Paste—(1) 
Ciba Red 3B Powder (s. s.)—(1)... me 
1218 915 Vat Scarlet KR Paste —CIG)....06 sscccsccccs. 300 
1228 907. Anthra Scarlet GG Paste Fine—(IG) 
Anthra Scarlet GG Powder (s. s.)—(Q) 
Thioindigo Scarlet 2G Paste—(IG)......... 5,730 
1229 O06: Ciba Med RR Paste) as ciiscciceenssecas 6,612 
UNIDENTIFIED DYES 
Acid Dyes 
Quantity 
Name of Dye and Manufacture: (pounds) 
Acid Anthracene Red S5BL—(By)...........ssccccseecee 100 
Acih BioGamime: TG — (EG) ici occ ce cceccscvccnscesces 250 
Pua Wat ER Te so in 5 obo desir ne cewescdaiews 100 
Alizarine Astrol Violet B Powder—(IG)................ 75 
Alizarine Brilliant Sky Blue R—(IG).................... 75 
Alizarwne Direct Bime A—(E).. .. .0..00.c0scc20csccesere 200 
Alizarme Light Blue AR Conc—(S)...........ccce0ee0% 178 
Alizarine Supra Blue A Powder—(IG).................. 1,000 
Rrititomt Pica Tiieee Be CI6a) soc as os scccccccmessscsccees 500: 
Brilliant Acid Blue G—(I)...... ett Rare ag kee aa ee 1,653 
Brilliant Acid Blue FF—(By)..........000cccseeceess 492 
Brilliant Milling Blue B—(C) 
Brittant Millingw Bine B—(1G)......c.25.. ccs cccsccsssesces 940 
Bevtiant Milling Bhre PG —CINs). 2.1 ooo cccscacccevscess 100 
Bewmisant Scoriet TTI) ox vacscacin 000 sseceewecasece 500 
Brilliant Wool Blue FFR Extra—(IG)................. 1,250 
Cath Saat TAG) Bebe. ook hd vss eo do sseavacwasaues 220 
Eriogieucine XPFP Pure—(G) o..ccicceccccvccensacccsecs 110 
Fast Acid Green 2B Exxctra—(1G) « ..ccc.ccccscs-ccvsecccs 1,000 
Gammon: Waek Tied Sie) i oo so dos seks edd cas seeade een 123 
LOCA TIAA) inicio ie 5 3d0 0h 45s weds ere rr 1,166 
Ree Set, A eR os cheered ae caw sivnenbanes 2,000 
seen Sate, SOUR tas oo 5 a5 h0 5555054500 ES eee eee 500 
DEE RRR TAOS oii. 66a a0 6d vs sd ede eeesadas 200 
Dae Wee FES (EG) ok ond cas oss cen essssosecsnns 20 
eeneeah: Cree Tt BD 8 oso sdnee none cars soassen eas ie 551 
ROR TUR MINED 6 5 ooss ibn coats adencesas eseteere eves 551 
yo ee ae AES | oS ne ee er 100 
go ee eee | PS ee ee ee re ee 300 
Pilatus Fast Green BL Conc.—(IG)............-cccccese 50) 
Pilatus Fast Yellow GR—(IG)............... sotaancis ania 100 
Polar Red B Conc: (6) o.oncccecccces naateteGre saa path as % 551 
eS RD Bs yin Ab.ck sade sear eaawesi dean eee 200 
er eet OER C0) ao ions ves a sie sncesec enna rnngeas 572 
ON SEO DE NBI G ih6a so sdvic ace 0 de ss0eeeneen 397 
Supramine Black BR—(IG)............... pple ceieee tient Baas 500 













































































Quantity 


Name of Dye and Manufacturer (pounds) 
stipramine Ble FBG) cisco isc sais vdiidinicieccvgleeacebes 200 
mupramme Med BIG). oo. osc6 6 siaas ccaascaccscsacveees 500 
SvubiewaeniRUINe WG Nesty. eC NC 55) 62 6: aes pet's cso uciasia oalevanene 200 
Wool Fast Orange G Powder—(By).......... 0.0000 0eeee 272 
Xylene Milling Red B Conc.—(S)...........0...00ceeees 100 

Vat Dyes 
Anthra Orange RH Paste Fine—(IG).................... 500 
Anthra Scarlet G Paste Fine—(1G). .... 5.0.5. .0sec00c00c. 100 
Ciba Pink BG Paste—(I) 
Ciba Prk BG Powder (s.'9.)— (0) ono occ once cae ensnnwis 4,740 
Cibanone Bordeaux B Powder—(I)................00000- 220 
Grelanone Red 3BR Paste—(GrE)..........ccccceccceee 309 
Helindone Blue 3G Powder—(IG).............ccccesccce 100 
Helindone Printing Black RD Paste—(IG)............. 4,000: 
Hydron Brown G Paste—(IG) 
Hydron Brown G Powder (s. s.)—(C) 
Piydron Brown BR Paste—CIG) ..o..sicciccckccccccscedcas 3,854 
Biydron Navy Blue C Paste—(IG) o...oi. sci ccses coeawces 200 
Hydron Pink FF Paste—(IG) 
Anthra Pink R Extra Powder (s. s.)—(B)..............- 1,600 
Hydron Scarlet 3B Powder (s. s.)—(C)..........ccsc00: 1,980 
Eiydron Violet BBY Paste—(CIG)........0...06<00sc0cceceesce 200 
Paydron: Violet RE Paste—(iG) ox... 6. cbcs dsc ccewieccoces 100 
Indanthrene Brown GG Paste—(By).................... 1,619 
RIE ISGIE PACE 5 oe 6 isk cies sia.sic v.08 beala nawccadidwse 55 
Indigosol 04B—(DH) 
BRCRMIOS OE Cl OD ii od iso e:0s nin insd-a's si ordres Susie dicle ee draieve's 640 
MAPRR IRIE CBA REE No arn cosas eens sececnsahisniwinrece Dinlala dies wate 110 
EOMMIORGE TOG: PRICED) oases onion sac swdaciordoneic baae% aD 
ielamonGk Seariet FIR — (DEE): oic6icieses esse vocseccnvcdes sane 55 


Bree: Violet AZB—(DE) iis. ccicicccecdecascwaioniaes 110 


Indurocol Vellow HICG—GOEI) os ci ci. cescesic eacacesdseeee 110 
Paradone Gray B Paste—(LBH). . i. oc. .cck cccccdcsecccs zZ 
Thioindigo Black B Paste—(K)........cccccscccccescees 420 
Vat Blue Green B Double Paste Fine (s. s.)—(iIG)...... 2,002 
Vat Brilliant Blue R Paste Fine—(IG) 

Vat Brilliant Blue R Powder (s. s.)—(IG).............. 2,249 
Wat Brows (Paste) oo. osc dcica cu basvcwnseaerwedes 352 
Vat Golden Orange 3G Paste—(IG).................... 1,191 
Vat Gray RRH Paste Fine—(IG) 

Vat Gray RR Powder (6. 8.)—(1G).... 0. .ccccccccaccsas 1,281 
Vat Green GG Double Paste (s. s.)\—(IG)............... 1,980 
Vat Printing Brown R Paste—(By)..................... 1,135 


Vat Printing Red G Paste— (IG). co. ccccccceciccsceccceess 200 
Vat Yellow Brown 3G Paste—(IG) 

Vat Yellow Brown 3G Powder (s. s.)—(IG) 1,800 
Wool Vat Brown 3R Paste—(By)................cccccee 100 


Mordant and Chrome Dyes 
Acid (Chrome Wed (iG) 6.c6ccicsssiarosiasindierateinsaae sac 200 


Alizarine Fast Gray 2BL Powder—(IG)................. 1,000 
Alizarine Light Violet RS Conc.—(S).......0.0. 000000000. 1,000 
Chromazurine DN—(DH) .................. ies wekabe rare ie 110 
Chrome Printing Orange BW—(DH)...............000. 22 
Chromocitronine GR—(DE) 2... ..cccccccccccccesseccecen 110 
Chromoxane Pure Blue B—(By)..................0ccece 1,140 
Eriochromal Brown G Powder—(G)................000. 110 
Eriochromal Gray 5G Conce.—(G).............cccccececs 220 
Priocmrome Wine: Be (G)ioiae coos cccicssacnvececiedecaces 1,102 
Brvchrome Blue Black G—=(G). ....ncic i ccc dwcsceesaccas 2,205 
Eriochrome Phosphine RR—(G)...............cccecceee 551 
FSP@CnEOte ViOIet DO — CG) ess os ks aicininccs csscesdcteccdes 220 
Metachrome Blue Black 2BX—(IG).................000. 500 
Metachrome Brown 6G—(IG)..............ccccccccccce 200 
POOET EMO CV I——COED) ns cae oiniisis cans dock oeeaserecear 220 
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Quantity 

Name of Dye and Manufacturer (pounds) 
MODMCED MATA Y NEED on scarce ag dace sins a maisinwiswdoiercy 2? 
Naphthochrome Violet R—(1) oc iacccckcccccc secedeene. 2,204 





Direct Dyes 


Benzo Chrome Blue Black B—(IG) ...............0000. 100 


Benzo Chrome Brown B—IG) ......c.cceccossacscoesd ec 3000) 
Benes. fast Praee 01). bik vc acc ede odawendsdiecaden 1,200 
Eremme Fast. Retest Beri ——(0G Dao oosoosos as ws ccecela ecdcvove-cietace 1,500 
Benzo Fast Bordeaux 6B8L—(By).........0..c0000cc0escaes 505 
Benzo Past Brow Gel —CIG) ick cisccis occ cans c cessed asian 100) 
Benzo Past Brow SOL —ClG) oisidsc oc 5 5 os sinc wceid sme eecs 1,100 
Benge Past Brown RiL—€hG)...«... 6 .c0cscccccswseedscvi 1,200 
Benzo Fast Heliotrope 4BL—(By)...................05. 1,196 
pense Fast Weow Bi — (UG) oes ccesccecenins.cc sae pevis sede 1,762 
benzo’ ed 126 Powtler—( By) .io.o:.ccccccicccissccecuiee sen 398 
Benzo Rhoduline Red B3B—(IG)....................08. 800 
Benzororm Yellow GL—(IG).. 6 oiccccccscccicccaccacssavas 100 
Brmant Benzo. Greet B—(IG)) 6.6.5 oicccccccicnbecwsesveees 400 
praiant Gone Viet RCA) k oi. siikcc ccd edicwsiesseedasiane 500 
brilliant Copper Bite (GW—(IG) «0.0.06. siciceccevacscceees 25 
permant Pure. Yellow 6G—CIG). 25. .cccccins cs csectetes 500 
brinam Sky Blue 6G Extra—(By)).. .... i000. beiscaese cs 1,877 
Bement Sicy ete R— (By) oo sine sc sicsin wae esawwadensieos 200 
stitiant Sky DBlve Zit M—( BY) ook oon wand swaisw cm adiees 4,331 
BOSE TB) SS 5 ee ee 3,307 
Chilerantme fast Blue 2G (2) oan cok sodas cnciedacsces 771 
Chioramtine Past Bile: SCL) ono. i ck cic nis oinsce stone's 110 
Chiorantine Past. Blue S6b——(1)..o.0.5 ccs cccs bccccwieesen 2,315 
Chiorantine Fast Bordeaux Z2BL—(1)... .....icccwccsccccs 1,543 
Ciiotantine Past Coreen U0) sais nice sees ans access 1,102 
Chiorantine Fast Violet 5SBL—(1)).i....605.00cscc8ecce c's 771 
Chiorantime Fast. Violet REL—(1). ......06.6 0056 ccccesess 4,408 
Se ms NG) 0) 200 
Chiorazel Fast Orange AG—CBD)<.....oicckcc ccaksaicsees 1,000 
Columbia: Catechme G—(IG)). ....occ. ccc ccceweees neces 500 
Peevetomime Tite B— IG) ii. ciiccncewnctaniasscessrcvakers 200 
Diamme Azo Brown SGC) 6 iccccccccavacerscosccecsas 391 
Diamine Azo Light Yellow 2G—(C)................0000- 441 
Diamme Brihant Scarlet S—CIG)’. ....6ccc..bcccscacees. 50 
Diamine Catechine S3G—(EG): ...i.c.ccicccccseescsetccese 250 
Diamune Past Orange BG —C1G).......66icccccccvsccicuwee 500 
Diamme Past Orange ER—(G) oi. occ ccs kisses cece 500 
PMamnogene Dime Gis—(C) scicicccacsasacasscdsavcces 3,598 
Peete See NG oo ios iis wna reas cies etasacadaeeion 200 
Diazo Brilhant Blue 2BL Ex.—(CIG)..............ec000 500 
Diazo Brilliant Green 3G—(IG) 

Diaso Brithant Green SG—(BYy) aeccsiccccvewsccvcsseecs 1,051 
Diazo: Britiant Scarlet 2B Ex —(By)).occwccccccs cece 254 
RGA RCN EOC) ack ois Sie ok see wasn as ienceres bee Sees 220 
Pies TEA Ng oo Since se 4 Sas we eeiew warner 478 
TRUE TAME ID) 2b ooo eee nice Riss oak SG OOO 496 
ROMO DRO REED id vanes hess dae ewd Mee wae dace een 110 
RSNA RN RN oa sik Sia ass Sisle tind ereiarerk So Rdalewiawle.aie 497 
Diageo Indigo Dime ZIRE — (IG) a insiks cciccdcawecacce sues 200 
ecg tne i) oss hain sos sd nee heures eed dees sie 1,051 
a ee Rn oo i hha ba hos eae dese 1,653 
Pe Sy WS De) ives sig sisieieis se awiden arene nearer 838 
Droeny!) Brews Tem — 6G) oes dis oc0 cicge caecsce cmmsees 1,102 
Parmer Vere GG 0) oo si oss cn wisn oss eee anenieeaes os 1,500 
Pie Black Gy Ree ( BY) ooo vio oac dca ceseaensaciesswe 500 
DEGAS Ba Sais ad eines iiss so de esa ood Bowes ARES 661 
MOB AMERTONE TRIN HO0) iiss kid Soa ni caso ecbnlacarosabarcees’s 1,653 
Toluylene Fast Brown 2R—(By).............ccccccccees 200 
Triazol Fast Brawn 3GL—C6Grk) .oocdcciccc ccs ccs dcsecece 165 
MRE ERIOOI BPG on oi diese Ssdiveie bk Auriceadistandisledaaeeees 500 
Zambesi Black V—(IG) 

PME SINC WORD fii bcs da cadiniiviatasdisese abuse 1,000 


ebieutieas : 
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2,204 


100 
300 
1,200 
1,500 
505 
100 
1.100 
1 200 
L196 
| 762 
398 
800 
100 
400 
500 
25 
500 
877 
200 
331 
307 
771 
110 
315 
543 
102 
771 
408 
200 
000) 
500 
200 
391 
441 
50u 
25) 
S00 
00 
598 
> 
00 


51 
54 
20 
78 
96 
10 
97 
00 
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Dyes for Artificial Silk 











Quantity 

Name of Dye and Manufacturer (pounds) 

Biric ESE. Te nN God Sots otsroccc dsesbce dried buns acewan 200 
Cellit iaat AP Ae ois Sik os aees pad eke aewdaanscean 50 
Dispersal Velew SO CBO) sso ss.s cece even cin wees mawies 188 
Puratial Be he Paste — (GD) os soice c sdio0a.6e sieves nes 284 
DCAGRINEINE RMON icc kv Kok See es ehedsa5.5s6e s See ee 20) 
Pcp ARRN NS UMN Sido pecs bance esc ed aside me sual wale eats SUES 60 
fonaniine ome TROD) ogo 5 ods bac dain cc nus outa seedae sed 120 
Crcrmnee Eerie I agai 5 ooo 5 aces eeiwsaueie wie wibine S 100 
ee Wet aurea shoe pains hu epee oaeawenucanieseaea 100 

Rapid Fast Dyes 
Rapid Fast Red GL Paste—(06o) ince oss chincscwes ccaee 1,000 
Basic Dyes 
Brilliant Rhodamine Blue R Powder—(By)...... 454 
Rhodamine GGDN (5. SCG) a ccc cnc cies ccuscacawce 2,500 
Sulphur Dyes 
Prrageie: Ceseen (G00 socio se ei acs ecb cecatsew 1,543 
Thional Bravant Bine GB—(S) .o5. cock. cesiecedsckcacee 500 
Thieonal Black AAN Conct——(BD) occ kcscssscasesa ca 100 
Whiowal Terowa BCU) osc oo 556 vind rae S Sain es beeiors erane 2,240 
Whietial Velen: TIN) as oa sea awaeees 2h. ue Skcaeeen 6,970 
Spirit Soluble and Color Lake Dyes 
PiathES: CeO Wao — has bs esd ones ssa sedatane vias cde 400 
Hansa. Yellow G Paste—(is) «<6. isc cc cc li suwcccsacwse 2,000 
Hansa. Yellow 5G Powder—(IiG). .......0. occas ceuedcds 500 
PeCHe See BED cis ca weds Acne natn sk acad bsckecxseoe 100 
Helio Bordeaux BL Powder (s. s.)—(By)............... 2,310 
Helio Fast Green HGS—(By) Pieetaiate Bie raieie ae mata kata ds aren 25 
Pelio Hast Viclet A — 0 isc cok. seid nds sense sereeeas 200 
Helio Fast Yellow GL Paste—(By)......... Bs Scr sa 5 
Oil Green. Aa in Tse (0G)... oo ecaid ocd a wee cecwcce nels 25 
Paper Fast Bordeaux B—(IG)... 400 
Tero Black FB—(IG)....... 100 
REDO CTO BM a onus a Ae nce etna ndann. aS eaena es 500 
Unidentified Dyes 

Whites Washing Blie—$(O) os 636c.0s ieccccecskacdeasc< ROROU 
A CHEMO Bea MRAD Sc'c.s Gao Sine curnede ae cds cee Seiwssdanes 1 


A LIST OF APPRAISEMENTS OF COAL-TAR 
PRODUCTS WITHIN PARS. 27 AND 28 
OF THE TARIFF ACT OF 1922 


The following supplemental list contains the month of entry, 
the name of the product within paragraphs 27 and 28, together 
with the designations as “C” (for competitive) and “NC” (for 
non-competitive), which indicates the appraisement basis for 
the assessment of the ad valorem duty in paragraphs 27 and 28 
of the Tariff Act of 1922. 

The ad valorem rate for competitive dyes is based on the 
\merican selling price. as defined in Subdivision (f) of Section 
402 of Title IV; the ad valorem rate for 
is based on the United States value, as defined in Subdivision 
(d) of Section 402 of Title IV of the Tariff Act of 1922. 

This list contains the appraisements received since the pub- 


non-competitive dyes 


lication of the August list for the port of New York, beginning 


with January, 1926. 


JANUARY 
BCU ON TOE 3.k5 bi woes Sel ade ate oe aud sa eaemeee NC 
Cheat I a, RN 8 Sik cone nace bias me URLS we Wome aw ewe wee NC 
THEE SCENE. ERP BUO SP sGckis s nte ai saiwkn aaveawnneceeees c 
EHIME POCINIOE, TE WRINGEG voasin se, viidiaios dx elos entices ee euauae ce 
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Brilliant Milling Blue B.. ; 
Diamine Azo Fast Green G.... 
Diaminogene 


ae, ae eee 
Erio Fast Fuchsine BBL 649......... 

Eriochrome Brown SWN Supra 1061.. 
Wool Blue GL 


Indocyanine B Powder......... 


Fast go. 
Poseidon Blue BR Extra 
762. 


Rhodamine Blue 6B Conc 


Rhodamine B Conc. 
Setacyl Direct Orange 2R Powder 788 
Setacyl Direct Red B Powder 789 
Silk Blue BSIC Powder 100% 
Sulphide New Blue BI 


Wek Btoeh SR Paste... xs. ecccccscccces 

Wet Beaks 166s Paste... oko cnc eckaccs 

Vat Pink FB Paste..... by 

Vat Red Violet RH Paste... 
FEBRUARY 


Acid Alizarine Gray G............. 
Acid Milling Red G Cone. 631 
Anthra Pink R 
srilliant Pure 


Extra Paste 


3lue B 


Chrome Azurol S Conc. 
Diazophenyl Black V 360 
Diphenyl Black Base I 
Diphenyl Brown BBNC 
Dipheny] Fast Brown GNC 129 
Diphenyl Fast Gray BC 254... 


Erio Green B con ae xccore a 
Eriochrome Azurol BC............ 
Eriochrome Cyanine RC 935 
Eriochrome Red G............ 
Eriochrome Yellow G Paste......... 
Erio Glaucine AP 545............ 
Erio Glaucine EP 548...... 


Helindone Gray IGK Powder... 
Indigo MLB/6B Powder....... 
Methyl Silk Blue New 706...... 
ge a: ee re 


ge Oe oe ae 


Setacyl Direct Blue R Powder 782 
Thio Indigo Rose BN Extra Paste... 


Vat Blue GCD Double Paste Fine.. 


Vat Bate 2G Powder «0... 56000002 
MARCH 
Acid Pure Blue R Supra 614... 
Brilliant Acridine Orange R Conc... 
Brilliant Milling Blue B.......... 


Cotoneral A Extra...... 


Diamine Azo Brown G... 
Diaminogene B 100%. 
GG 


Violet BL 


Diaminogene 
Dianil Fast 

Eosamine G peice eh a ieee aaa 
Fast Black G Conc. 280 60%... 


Pur Bite Black SDF ...........0..0% 
PR POWER DUIS. 655.660 bon weeasacdawe 
Far Brown SAG.......6.5. 

Far Gray G. ......... 

eh |S ee ee er 


Guinea Brown 2GL... 

Fast Green 3B.... 
Yellow G P 
Helindone 


Guinea 
Hansa aste... 


Blue 3G Powder 








POW aie bse 
Chromal Blue GC for Printing 939...... 


N¢ 


NC 


N( 

NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 


N¢ 
N¢ 
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Proupmone (Girange he Paste. oi. 5hs ed ek cd cana coeses 
Rese ERMAN A MEG 5 asa oss ocho win baled salvndccwccaeee 
NID EMMIMRMINED TU cok § Navn ii cas clea pla eae gash 9 ede abe ROM Ri 
CS ee oS eae eer 
Pee eI TNR 25h pcs Wiss in cored Siu alow. mrad Kis 8a 
Meethyletie PeEnOtrOpe xtra. oo... oe cicccinc ces cee eccees 
MUNN I CRs a 65 aco dds ew Silane iow Wea He was ale alee 

en TD et tt Porte Wa Sout Panacea iuiale £8 0G Minnie Maes eR 
Pra Ge a CG, I IO oie isis d o ateie eed Sdbiehaweremares seis 
SU ON NE argo nase, 0:00 sretti 5 sical ose twa 5) enim Sia Ass vlarpam 
LOIe Ue  RRNOQRIN BE IMO 5 oo Kondincn sd obs Wcene nn saeeknsoeee 

APRIL 

ice ie eae MRR oleh 52 Sieg HS he me Pek Baap nacdeeesh ara ete okcka w 
DR MANN on Swede era taba ta Ss 5 Wig ub akon: Svavieeh bie at oly Achieves 
Alizarine Direct Blue RXO Powder... 0.0.02 sccccecee. 
Pulemeae TO WTOC Eee aoe a oie eoin se Soiceesewe encase 
Ailaacsee: Sey DNS Te POW «6s 5a once sic cdns ese cawmaees 
Fe UE IO peice oy, Kasei bic hee 8a ieHER Gye Kiaeihie dere a 
NA ee RU RNA 2, oo, Carsten cae oka ie ia-wwidecs ie gies eeaans 
ORO) 6 NUN UIUAE Hie 56 68 < Scosnb Soe caeniss ca sao be ale 
ROMEO RAE TICARIRE, WSS ojos 6.cnié.s a 0b dn a-cbseceeeeie dances 
pemiaet Pate WeuOw Or TSCA... sic coisas ncaceneaeaes 
CG Peiee MMAR DUO. 0e asia arn conkers dine la achseienoeleares 
teen RN Rocks. k oo a te ee ean a alee nine a sue seed 
Cianone Bhie GCD Double Paste. .......cc ccc ccsncae cicace 
AORN PRI I EIN oo scn aie0 6.¥ 5p Sale clnne acini. b aja -nield melee 
Wen INI oo. Secu hs (a bs tao si'b cunt aa eer 2b Gobi aiwuneié dimers 
RMR URINE ONO 00 scion as G-ocinle. ob beet ava laselpSiain.suie er oO 
ag) SE 2°.” aa aang era eo a 
aN SRR IN gs Sisco azcnsis co4- ais us 9101 4 adore Ge, B ave lard ae. ec Ssacece 
a TR EME gos kant had baw sahuaos esis 
raise UR OEN PA PMUIIIN MON ls. 5 clo ed ae, ora -ave. and ecb d trereissona ee More ees 
Bee Or MRP RIES EB 8g gio esac x ose Ssedericcisicud saa lagerelntea elena ave 
MRI AMOR INE oo a05 8 race sie ac shai a.o ovacat basi alacasajaroraiw sralasereieeaneler sary 
RS Sires. Ss ad hh rasets Ieee aA Ml ak ei ares kemg ae 
PRO, SNIPE GR nokia aos wddars Aoaccissbianeweess 
eee UE RONNIE oi aia 2c ans gre Sie nie obs ok ks Se na 
NI EON 60 dra. d cine rsinacrcesweupaiecminmommnnes 
I NN Se ong asa thas sola: 54a: otmrSbial adie, wterasoaeank Giese 
New Methylene Bine NS COnG? 06. uiscccdecscicccins sevsees 
Rae NN AR oi ong 0 crore op ak pyaar shesre Reece nieieinc’.o 
Ee aR eI) IBS oh cisi's cs sic oie hint ask Grandin a Neen eee 
re MEM ol 6 Sia Ae eyed wash eas e's Bday m Wiatorareed <palarexel 
Meme RU NTNRIN RD ls ao 66d a6: sad riya g-tcorete eS bre See moles lereiecoteians 
Un UNNI RM 9 5a ae Staves dase eile Karas kde wis ae 
RNC INE ook Sores notes scmawn aswionsonseanives 
Wat Weein ESCQut WE POBEE Pe occ icieieccisiniss cee cde denotes 
Gee mR IER BU MO MEN clo cso etek bas oS aa icoaisesreeawe 





PO Cyatane TEP co eccce ase aces 
Acridine Yellow 
Alizarine 
PIR a OM ee I rae bo nord ie Sesh tdlo epdqalone wa Susla.siee 
Chtoramme Yellow FR Cone «a. ccc.. cocks acweeceser see 
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TWO NEW PONTAMINES ANNOUNCED 

The dyestuffs department of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. has recently developed and placed on the 
market two additions to its line of Pontamine colors, 
under the names Pontamine Fast Orange ER and Pon- 
tamine Diazo Scarlet 2BL. 

The orange product has been used for many years 
for producing bright shades of orange on yarns and 
cotton piece goods. It is described as very level dye- 
ing and suitable for use with other Pontamine colors. 
such as Fast Orange EG, Fast Black LN and Fast Red 
8BL. It is particularly desirable for producing mode 
shades with the above dyestuffs on the padder. The 
fastness products of Pontamine Fast Orange ER are 
said to be excellent for a direct color. On silk and 
cotton unions the silk is practically unstained, and on 
cotton and Celanese unions the Celanese is unstained. 

The second color, Pontamine Diazo Scarlet 2BL, 
produces brilliant scarlets considerably bluer than 
those obtained with Pontamine Diazo Scarlet A or 
Diazo Scarlet R. 

It is level dyeing, according to the announcement, 
possessing good solubility and very good working 
It can therefore be used on any type of 


qualities. 
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machine usually employed for this class of dyes. Its 
fastness to acids, alkalies, cross-dyeing, perspiration 
and washing is described as good, and the light fast- 
nes as good as the average diazo color. It discharges 
to a clear white with Sulfoxite C and is therefore suit- 
able as a ground for discharge work, like the other 
diazos in this series. It is said, furthermore, to give 
brilliant shades on silk, a vivid scarlet being produced 
which is yellower than those on cotton. On silk its 
fastness to water and washing is claimed to be gooa. 
Celanese is left unstained. 


NEW CARD SHOWS FAST WOOL COLORS 

Ten shades of eight different colors for use on 
woolen and worsted where good fastness is the re- 
quirement are displayed in a new color card issued by 
Bachmeier & Co., Inc., New York City. The series is 
given the name “Quintose Fast Colors.” The card 
contains swatches showing various tones of Quintose 
Fast Rubinole, Fast Green, Fast Gray, Fast Blue B, 
Fast Brown R, Fast Brown Y, Fast Yellow 3G and 
Fast Blue R. 

GARVAN CONGRATULATED BY S. O. C. M. A. 
FOR AIDING CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 

At the October luncheon meeting of the Synthetic 
Organic Chemical Manufacturers’ Association the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted unanimously by the mem- 
bers as a result of the recent Supreme Court decision 
against the Government in its suit to recover the patents 
held by the Chemical Foundation: 

“Be Ir Resorvep, That we extend to Hon. Francis 
P. Garvan, the President, and to the other officers of 
the Chemical Foundation, Inc., our sincerest congratula- 
tions upon the complete settlement of this suit and record 
here our appreciation of the debt of gratitude owed by 
our industry to the foresight of those who conceived this 
unique method of righting a wrong against our entire 
patent system and of making the way open for the de- 
velopment of a synthetic organic chemical industry in 
this country.” 

President Herty called attention of members to several 
matters of mutual interest, among them being the article 
in the recent issue of the Dearborn Independent by Dr. 
William J. 
titled ‘Farming Must Become a Chemical Industry. De- 
velopment of Co-Products Will Solve Present Agricul- 
tural Problem.” 


Hale of the National Rsearch Council, en- 


Attention was also called to the program of the Dye 
Division of the American Chemical Society at the recent 
meeting in Philadelphia. The newly elected officers of 
this division are: M. L. Crossley, chairman (Calco Chem- 
ical Company; E. K. Bolton, vice-chairman (Du Pont 
Company); H. T. Herrick, secretary-treasurer (Color 
Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry); Wm. M. Scott, ex- 
ecutive committee (Cheney Brothers); C. G. Derick, 
(Gary & Chesterton 


executive committee Chemical 


Company ). 
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Technical Notes from Foreign Sources 





Steaming Apparatus for Dyeing Printed Fabrics 

The steaming apparatus employed up to the present 
time have been suited, for the most part, for the steam- 
ing or hot-pressing of cloth. ‘The invention described 
Patent No. 425,165 
steaming apparatus which can also be used for fixing 


in detail in German refers to a 


purposes. To this end the container which holds the 
cloth to be steamed is provided with a central perfo- 
rated tube which also serves for the winding of the 
cloth. 
vided with flanges on top and at the bottom which dis- 


This centrally located perforated tube is pro- 


tribute the steam radially over the cloth that is wound 
around the tube. 
fabric is thoroughly and uniformly steamed. 


In this manner every portion of the 





The Sulphur Chamber and Its Application 


The sulphur chamber must be built in such a fash- 
ion that the sulphur gases are prevented from escaping 
to the outside atmosphere. The cover of the chamber 
is advantageously made in a concave shape. ‘The sul- 
phurous acid is produced externally of the chamber. 
The chamber is best installed in the first tloor of the 
building in which it is used. In the courtyard of the 
factory, on a level piece of ground, it is advantageous 
to erect the sulphur burners in which the sulphurous 
gases are produced. An carthenware pipe then leads 
the sulphur gases through a water box, also located in 
the yard. The gases are passed through a stream of 
flowing water in order to remove the sulphuric acid in 
At the highest part of the 


water washer and on the other side from the entrance 


the sulphur dioxide gases. 


pipe there is located another earthenware pipe for exit 
purposes. The purified sulphurous acid gas tlows 
through this line into the top of the sulphur chamber. 
A piece of cloth is inserted in the pipe near the outlet 
end at the washer through which the gas passes, with 
the result that impurities in the gas are held back by 
the cloth. 

A number of relief pipes are attached to the sulphur 
chamber, and these are allowed to remain open until 
gas is found to emerge. These pipes are located at the 
bottom of the chamber and the gas is allowed to enter 
only after the cloth has been inserted and the doors 
have been closed. The powerful suction effect obtained 
in this manner serves to give the gas a certain amount 
of pressure. This results in the cloth being thoroughly 
and uniformly impregnated with the gases. 

The best bleaching action is obtained at a tempera. 
ture of 20 to 25 deg. Cent., and this is attained in the 
sulphur chambers when the pipe leading from the sul- 
phur burners to the roof of the chamber is well insu- 


lated. When the sulphur gases begin to flow out of 





— 


the relief ports, then they are closed and the sulphur 
dioxide is allowed to exert its action on the goods over 


a period of twelve to twenty-four hours. Then the 
goods are removed, washed, acidified, blued, centri- 
fuged and dried. (Deutsche Faerber Zeitung, 1926, 


page 823.) 


Vat Dyes on Wool 

The vat dyestuffs which have an affinity fcr the 
wool fiber are constantly assuming greater importance, 
especially in the case where they can be dyed from 
weakly alkaline liquors. These colors have the ad- 
vantage in that the amount of steam required is small, 
less time is required for the dyeing, and the physical 
properties of the woolen fiber are better maintained in 
their optimum condition than when the material is 
subjected to prolonged boiling in the chrome process 
so as to produce a fast shade according to the cus- 
tomary dyeing method. 

The essential characteristics of the methods used for 
dyeing wool with Indigo and vat colors are the pre- 
vention of the precipitation of the acid from the leuco 
compound by the introduction of a protective colloid, 
the prevention of the solution becoming alkaline di- 
rectly previous to the dyeing or during the process by 
the addition of acids or acid salts, and finally the neu- 
tralization of the liquor by means of an ammonium 
salt. The neutralization of the solution results in pro- 
ducing a greater affinity in the leuco compound for the 
fiber, and thus a better exhaustion of the color liquor. 
Mention must also be made of the fact that when wool 
is being dyed in the loose condition, the wool must be 
immediately rid of the excess liquor after it is taken 
out of the vat. This condition applies as well, but in 
modified form, to other forms of wool, and this there- 
fore means that good results are dependent to a large 
degree on the way in which the material is mechani- 
cally handled. 

An interesting method for using these dyes on wool 
in any type of present extant dyeing machines has just 
been published. The vat is prepared with the addition 
of the required proportions of glue, ammonia or soda, 
The dyeing be- 
gins at a temperature of 50 deg. Cent. and the dye 
liquor is permitted to circulate through the textile ma- 
Thereafter 


hydrosulphite and the dye solution. 


terial for approximately twenty minutes. 
amount of ammonium chloride is added 
so that it can react with the fixed alkali. After an ad- 
ditional ten minutes the necessary proportion of acid 


a_ sufficient 


or acid salt is added so as to liberate the ammonia, and 
thereafter the bath is kept in circulation for an addi- 
tional fifteen minutes, whereat the dyeing process is 
completed. Then the dye liquor is pumped out of the 
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dyeing machine and water is added. The material is 
then lifted out, centrifuged and oxidized. 

The advantages which are possessed by this method 
are as follows: It makes possible, in the first place, the 
production of light to dark, even black, shades in a 
single bath—shades which are fast to fulling. It en- 
ables the saving of a considerable amount of color, due 
to the almost complete exhaustion of the vat liquor. 
The extent to which the color is removed from the 
liquor is so great that a laboratory test with a few 
grams of material could be applied without any further 
addition to a quantity of 100 or 200 kilograms of wool. 
A further advantage of the process is that the vat dye- 
stuffs can be employed in the dyeing of wool just as 
well in an open vat as in a dyeing machine. 

rhe following example shows clearly the various 
proportions employed in the process. It is concerned 
with the dyeing of a green shade on wool in an open 
vat. For every 100 kilograms of wool the following 
materials are added to 300 liters of water at a tempera- 
ture of 50 deg. Cent.: 0.5 per cent of glue, 2 per cent 
of ammonia, the same percentage of hydrosulphite and 
also of dyestuff (in this case the color is dichloro- 
anilidobenzoquinone), and 5.5 per cent of a 20 per cent 
reduced Indigo paste. The dyeing is carried out with 
constant movement of the goods over a period ot 
twenty minutes. Thereafter from 2 to 3 per cent of 
ammonium sulphate is added to the liquor and the 
The 


liquor is then exhausted, and after from 3 to 4 per cent 


dyeing is prolonged for another twenty minutes. 


of acetic acid has been added the dyeing is prolonged 
for another fifteen minutes. After the dye liquor is 
allowed to run out of the vat the wool is washed, cen- 
trifuged and oxidized. (Deutsche Faerber Zeitung, 


1926, pages 823-4.) 


Weighting of Silk 

The X-ray examination of silk fibers weighted with 
various materials, such as tin phosphate and water- 
glass, shows interference rings superimposed upon the 
original point pattern of the silk itself, where the silk 
diagram is obscured owing to separation of amorphous 
material. This shows that there is no chemical com- 
bination between the weighting material and the silk 
itself. the 
which takes a crystalline form, penetrates into the 


substance Probably weighting material, 


intercellular fiber and is fixed by the 


de ( Zeit- 


schrift fuer angewandte Chemie, 1926, Vol. 39, pages 
g ] 


spaces of the 


‘gradation products of the fibrous material. 


380-1.) 


Conditioning of Raw Cotton Stock 
The production of static electricity during the work- 
ing up of raw cotton stock is minimized by treating the 
stock, either in bulk or before the completion of the 
drawing operation, with not more than 4 per cent, and 


preicrably not less than ™% per cent (figured on the 


weight of the cotton), of a non-volatile, stable oil. The 
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most satisfactory results are obtained with a pure min- 
eral oil which has a viscosity of between 25 seconds 
Saybolt at a temperature of 21 deg. Cent. and 300 sec- 
onds Saybolt at a temperature of 100 deg. Cent. and 
The oil 
finished material by the use of suit- 
(British Patent No. 242,593.) 


density between 0.8 and 0.966. may be re- 
moved from the 
able emulsifying agents. 


Action of Sodium Sulphide on Linen Fibers 

A comparison of the purifying action of boiling solu- 
tions of sodium sulphide and sodium hydroxide on raw 
linen yarns containing 83.8 per cent of pure cellulose 
is described in an article published in Melliand’s Tex- 
tilberichte, 1926, Vol. 7, pages 61-63 and 444-445. 

Raw linen yarns digested with boiling water and a 
solution containing 10 per cent (calculated on the 
weight of the yarn) of sodium sulphide suffered a loss 
of 3.8 and 64 per cent respectively. Solutions of so- 
dium hydroxide effect the removal of impurities (pectic 
and other incrustating substances) from raw linen 
more rapidly than solutions of sodium sulphide of 
equal concentration (calculated on the weight of the 
linen), but solutions of sodium hydroxide produce 
greater deterioration of linen, especially when used for 
The 


handle and whiteness of bleached linen yarns previ- 


prolonged periods at high temperatures. luster, 
ously scoured with sodium sulphide are not inferior to 
those of similar yarns previously scoured with sodium 
hydroxide. 
Aktivin in Textile Printing 
The stability of Aktivin, which is sodium para- 
suitable 


toluenesulphonchloramide, renders it more 


than any other well-known oxidizing or bleaching 


agents for the treatment of fabric either before or 


after printing. For example, the chlorination of woolen 
fabrics before printing is satisfactorily replaced by 
treatment for a period of twenty to thirty minutes in 
a cold solution containing per liter 1 gram of Aktivin 


and 5 c.c.. of hydrochloric acid of 21 deg. Be. (density 
1.17), the fabric being subsequently treated with an 


“antichlor”; for example, a one solution of sodium 
thiosulphate. 

For clearing the whites of printed goods, treatment 
with a solution containing per liter 0.2 gram of Aktivin 
and 0.2 gram of formic acid (for fabrics printed with 
basic colors and other dyes sensitive to chlorine) or 
1 gram of Aktivin and 0.5 gram of formic acid or 0.6 
gram of hydrochloric acid of 1.17 density (for fabrics 
printed with fast vat dves) is satisfactory. 

Aktivin is 
pastes for thickening printing pastes. A 


suitable for the preparation of starch 
satisfactory 
»? kilograms of potato 


paste is obtained by heating 


starch, 15 grams of Aktivin and 20 liters of water for 
ten to fifteen minutes, and adding to the product half 
its weight of a 7 per cent solution of gum tragacanth. 
Colored effects obtained by printing with vat dyes may 
frequently be improved by aftertreatment with a warm 
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solution containing, per 200 liters, 100 grams of Ak- 
tivin and the same amount of an 80 per cent solution 
of formic acid. The treatment lasts for ten minutes. 
The use of standing baths containing Aktivin is pos- 
sible. 


GERMAN DYE TRUST TO STORE DYES 
IN RUSSIA 

The |. G. Farbenindustrie will establish warehouses 
at Leningrad, Kharkov and Moscow for large stocks 
of dyestuffs and rayon chemicals, according to a recent 
cable from Berlin. This move follows an agreement 
between the Soviet Union and the I. G. 

There will, it is said, be a complete reorganization of 
the Soviet which will 
thorough factory course for Russian engineers and 
chemists. 


chemical industry, involve a 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1924, OF AMERICAN 
DYESTUFF REPORTER. 


Published biweekly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1926. 
State of New York, County of New York, s.s.: 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Alfred P. Howes, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the publisher of the American Dyestuff Reporter, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 445, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor and business manager are: 

Publisher—Alfred P. Howes, 90 William Street, New York 
City. Editor—Louis A. Olney, Lowell, Mass. Managing Editor 
—Clayton Hoagland, 90 William Street, New Yo.k City. Busi- 
— Manager—Alfred P. Howes, 90 William Street, New York 

ity. 

2. That the owner is: Howes Publishing Company, Inc., 90 
William Street, New York City: J. T. Howes, Rutherford, N. J.; 
Louis A. Olney, Lowell, Mass.; Alfred P. Howes, 90 William 
Street, New York City; Derfla H. Collins, Upper Montclair, 
N. J.; Mary K. Howes, Northampton, Mass.; N. H. Hiller, Car- 
bondale, Pa.; William F. Collins, Upper Montclair, N. J.; Joseph 
L. Schroeder, Hartsdale, N. Y.; William H. Collins, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J.; D. C. Howes, Rutherford, N. J. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other se- 
curity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books ot 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bena fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association or corporation has 
any interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


Alfred P. Howes, Publisher. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of Septem- 
ber, 1926. 
[Seal] Caroline Essenbreis. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1927.) 
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SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY 


ceennnnnnnnnnnnnrnneeeee eee 
Owner of half interest in old established operating 
cotton dyehouse in Philadelphia, moving away; will dis- 


pose of his interest to one or two capable men. Write 
and express ideas if interested and owner will recipro- 
cate. Room for supervision as well as investment, 


Address Box 354, American Dyestuff Reporter. 








DYE WORKS MANAGER 


Dye works manager, at present managing large 
works in Britain doing almost exclusively vat colors 
on piece goods, yarns and artificial silk, wishes to 
enter first-class works in U. S. A. in similar capacity, 





Advertiser is 43 years of age, had first-class chemical 
training on Continent and is considered an expert in 
the application, and also manufacture, of vat colors, 
He has had exceptional experience in the designing 
and erecting of works and plants; is capable of han- 
dling large numbers of men and to take sole charge of 
a big concern. Firms requiring a real live wire and 
first-class organizer please communicate in the first 
place. Address Box 356, American Dyestuff Reporter. 


EXPERIENCED DYER 


American, 31 years of age, married, at present em- 








ployed by nationally known hosiery mill as overseer 
of dyeing, desires position with progressive hosiery 
concern. ‘Technical education. Over ten years’ ex- 
perience on full-fashioned, ladies’ seamless and better 
class of men’s hosiery. Thoroughly experienced in 
the dyeing and bleaching of wool, cotton, silk, rayon 
and Celanese; yarn and garments, in solid shades and 
multicolor effects. Gladly furnish references and in- 


terview. Reply, Box 360, American Dyestuff Reporter. 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have an attractive proposition for a result pro- 











ducer to promote the sale of our complete line of 
chemical textile specialties, such as Sulphonated Oils, 
Finishes, Softeners, etc., in Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut. Only those fully qualified and who know 


how to produce need apply. All replies strictly confi- 


dential. Our organization knows of this advertise- 
ment. Reply, Box 361, American Dyestuff Reporter. 





RESEARCH WORKER 


Textile man with good chemical knowl- 








Wanted 
edge, preferably with some practical experience, for 
laboratory and research work near Philadelphia. In 
applying please state fully training, experience, refer- 
ences and salary required. Reply, Box 362, American 
Dyestuff Reporter. 





FOR SALE 

Old-established operating hosiery dye works in east- 
ern Pennsylvania. Four hosiery mills in town; serves 
three mills; no other dye works in town. Good oppor- 
tunity. Reply, Box 363, American Dyestuff Reporter. 
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Monel Metal’s Cleanability 
Increases Production and Cuts Costs 


View of new dye house of “Onyx” Hosiery, Inc., Wharton, Another view of “Onyx” dye house showing additional 
N. J. showing some of the 16 all Monel Metal Rotary Hosiery Smith-Drum Monel Metal Rotary Dyeing Machines rung- 
Dyeing Machines, manufactured by SMITH-DRUM & ing in capacity from 10 lbs. to 300 lbs. per batch. 

CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Self-Improvement 


through BOOKS 


O royal road to learning—but good books 
make the way easier. In the field of tex- 
tile chemistry and dyeing there are a dozen 
or so important books that every dyer and 
chemist should own. Below are listed a few 
of the newer books. An interesting folder de- 


scribing many more will be sent on request. 


Dyeing with Coal Tar Dyestuffs 
The Principles Involved and Methods 
Employed 
By C. M. Whittaker 
A second edition, revised, enlarged, modernized. 


258 pages 51% x 84 $3.50 


The Bleaching, Dyeing and Chemical 
Technology of Textile Fibers 
By S. R. Trotman and E. R. Trotman 


One of the most important textbooks on the subject 
in recent years; thoroughly up to date. 


610 pages 163 illustrations $12.50 


Dyes Classified by Intermediates 
By R. Norris Shreve 


Complete information—formulas, statistics, prepara- 
tion, application and literature references—for © 900 
dyes. An indispensable reference work. 


632 pages Buckram $12.50 


Howes Publishing Company 


90 William Street New York City 
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SROG” 


> The Enemy of Labor 
in Your Dyehouse 


only causes a serious reduction in the efficiency of your dyehouse 
labor, but is also a constant menace to their safety. Impaired vision 
leads to accidents. 

“Fog”’ in a raw wool dyehouse is no longer a necessary evil. Franklin 
Process Raw Stock Dyeing Machines will absolutely eliminate it, because 
they dye under pressure in closed kiers. 

The steam that ordinarily escapes and causes rapid deterioration of 
the dyehouse and equipment is sealed in the Franklin Process closed kier, 
making it possible to operate at 25 to 30° lower temperature, and effecting 
an important saving in fuel and dyestuff. 

In the Franklin Process machine, the flow of liquor is in one direction 
only. Consequently felting is prevented and the stock is left in excellent 
condition for subsequent manufacturing operations. The pressure also 
effects thorough penetration and insures uniform shades, 

If you are not already acquainted with the many advantages of Frank- 
lin Process Raw Stock Dyeing Machines, you will find some interesting and 
valuable information in our booklet, ‘‘An Idea — And What Came of It.”’ 
Send for a copy to-day. 


Pec: your operatives from this constant menace. ‘‘Fog’’ not 


Several mills tell in this booklet, 
their experience with Franklin 
Process Raw Stock Dyeing Ma- ; 5 The illustration on the left 
chines. - thows a battery of Franklin 
Process Raw Stock Dyeing 
Machines in operation in a well 
znown New England mill. 
Note the absence of dyehouse 
fog. 


It’s an exceptionally interesting 
story. A copy will be mailed to 
you, on request, free of all obli- 
gations. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Manufaéturers of Dyeing Machines, also Yarn Dyers and 
Manufaéturers of Glazed Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 








